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1} They heard Opportunity knock 


Tue Noe-Equl Textile Mills, Inc., of Reading, Pa., 
are manufacturers of lingerie and fine silk hosiery that 
> in soft, shimmering beauty and exquisite tailoring meet 
Fashion’s most exacting whim. 

And two years ago this business was only an idea! 
4 The men who had the foresight to see and seize 
the opportunities offered by direct selling, had the 
vision to produce a quality product. 

When they had perfected their line, they came to 
Advertising Headquarters, where they found adver- 
tising as new as their business and as distinctive as 
their organization, which, from nothing in 1923, has 
developed a sales stride that runs well into the millions. 

All of which goes to prove that Mlle. Fortune still 
has smiles for bold-hearted, long-headed suitors, 
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A purchasing guide so comprehensive and effcieni 
that it commands the preference of those importani 
concerns which demand the best. 


PAID 
SUBSCRIBERS 


not merely 


CIRCULATION 


They want it, 
order it, 
use it. 


»—_ 


A. B.C. 
MEMBER 


(THE ONLY ONE) 


1925-1926 EDITION NOW CLOSING 


A large portion of the important industrial and 
mercantile buyers now refer to Thomas’ Register fo 
sources of supply,—all lines, everywhere, every day. 

It presents the sales message to the right man 
at the right time. 

2236 concerns are using 6805 spaces. Mostol 
its patrons use ‘Keys’ and continue upon the bass 
of tangible returns per dollar of cost. One 
issue a year, but in full effect every day in the year 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 461 Eighth Avenue, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO OFFICE—20 W. Jackson Boul.—Phone Harrison 3730. 
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Why the Banks Welcome the 
Small Order Idea 


Speculative Buying Gives Way Since New Method Takes Hold, Making 
Room for Healthful Expansion 


An Interview by G. A. Nichols with 


Melvin A. Traylor 


President, First National Bank of Chicago 


ee have been re- business structure has been built— 


is here wholly to the logical un- 


garding the prevailing steadily 
gowing small-order habit as an in- 
dcation of depression. : 

It is exactly the opposite, ac- 
weding to the view of Melvin A. 
Traylor, president of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, and 


io president of the American 


Bankers’ Association. Reflecting 
fe view of many of the larger 
nkers, Mr. Traylor believes the 
ww method of buying is al- 
bgether sane and that it inevitably 
‘makes for steadier and more 
wholesome conditions in general.” 
As such, the bankers frankly 
welcome it. They not only regard 
t,touse Mr. Traylor’s expression, 
s “a revolution the most far- 
taching in its effects that ever has 
me about in modern business,” 
it are going ahead on the basis 
hat buying for current needs and 
asmaller quantities is an estab- 
ished practice. It is here to stay. 
To account for the prevalence 
the new kind of buying many 
ikged reasons have been ad- 
vanced. It has been erroneously 
upon as having been pro- 
tued by the arbitrary action of 
tailers and consumers in apply- 
% some dogmatic principle they 
fought out by themselves. 
The real fact is, according to 
lt, Traylor, that small buying— 
is, small as compared with 
d upon which the present 


folding and working out of eco- 
nomic principles. Economic law 
will bring about certain results in 
time without the interposition of 
anybody. And a cheerful thing to 
think about is that such results, 
built up naturally out of un- 
hampered development, are always 
sound. They are what ought to 
be. Hence, the bankers believe, 
manufacturers owe it to them- 
selves at this juncture to visualize 
the condition as it really is and to 
take into proper and sufficient ac- 
count the reasons leading up to it. 
Then they will see that the present 
inconvenience they are suffering 
is only temporary ; that it is caused 
by the readjustment that has been 
forced by shifting upon them the 
reserve stock burden that hitherto 
has been carried by the jobber and 
the retailer. Some manufacturers 
are looking upon this temporary 
inconvenience as being a severe 
organic disorder, whereas it is 
only the more or less fleeting effect 
of turning things upside down, 
which is bound to be produced by 
any revolution, political or other- 
wise. 

When great changes come about 
in business involving a direct 
right-about-face in the established 
order of things, somebody has to 
be inconvenienced for the moment 
and perhaps even suffer. In this 
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particular case, the burden falls 
upon the manufacturer. This is 
natural because he, being the pro- 
ducer of the goods, is responsible 
for selling them. And when he ac- 
cepts the conditions, as he will be 
forced to do eventually, the whole 
process is going to work out to the 
ultimate benefit of everybody who 
makes, buys or sells merchandise. 
This will be so, the bankers declare, 
because it will be strictly economic. 

In other words, speculative buy- 
ing has been done away with, 
probably for all time. 

This means that speculative 
producing must also be lessened. 
When this is done, the manufac- 
turer’s output will flow in a steady 
stream through the wholesaler and 
retailer to the consumer. 

Then the proper and much to be 
desired balance between supply and 
demand will be more readily 
struck. 

The reduction of idle stocks 
even now is releasing many mil- 
lions of dollars for investment in 
productive industry and at the 
same time is actually lowering the 
cost of doing business. 

The foregoing is the rather at- 
tractive picture Mr. Traylor holds 
out to manufacturers as_ the 
ultimate result of what is going on 
now. Far from being a time of 
depression, as some manufacturers 
regard it, he thinks the present is 
a time of the greatest opportunity. 
With the lessening of the specula- 
tive element in the production, as 
well as in the sale, of merchan- 
dise, there will be produced pros- 
perity of a kind not only lasting 
and sound but safe and sane. 

And what are the visible 
vehicles through or on which eco- 
nomic law has _ produced _ this 
revolutionary change that promises 
so much for the immediate 
future? 

Mr. Traylor sees these two 
standing out prominently among 
some lesser factors: 

1. The working of assured 
credit facilities for handling the 
needs of business that have come 
about through the operation of 
the Federal Reserve Banking 
System. 

2. Improved transportation con- 
ditions which have practically 
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wiped out the transit car, enabling 
mill production to move almos 
directly into consumption. 

“Frequently these days,” said 
Mr. Traylor in telling how the 
Federal Reserve System has been 
of great service to American 
business, “we hear _ expressions 
of dissatisfaction with business 
conditions. The fact is that 
fundamentally, conditions are 
sound indeed and that we are 
actually doing a large volume oj 
business. No little part of this js 
due to the equalizing and stabiljz. 
ing effect exercised by the Federal 
Reserve System on the country’s 
credits. 


IMPORTANCE OF STEADY RATES 


“Throughout all the stress of the 
last five years there have been no 
times either of stringency or a 
super-abundance of bank credit 
Rates have run along rather evenly. 
In my judgment this steadiness of 
rates has had much to do with the 
stable volume of business which 
the country has enjoyed. This is 
quite contrary to the old experience 
of the aftermath of panics when 
the first effect has been very cheap 
credit and secondary _ inflation, 
with its inevitable accompaniment 
of tight money again and a further 
depression. 

“It is easy to see that such 
stability removes elements of 
doubt. The manufacturer can 
look ahead and visualize with a 
fair degree of accuracy what the 
money market is going to be and 
what he will have to pay for loans. 
He can make his plans, therefore, 
with certainty. Other _ things 
being equal, he does not have to 
take long chances. The same 
thing is true, of course, with 
other elements of business. And 
the great benefit of this, with 
everybody trying to keep away 
from piling up large reserve 
stocks, is obvious.” 

Mr. Traylor believes, and his 
statements are confirmed by vafi- 
ous manufacturers with whom this 
writer has talked, that stable 
credit made possible by the 
Federal Reserve System is the one 
big force that is going to &- 
able the manufacturer to make the 
adjustments that now are neces 
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DIRECT CONTROL 
~@F-LOCAL CONTACTS 


Orricta WasHINGTON presses a button, 
opening a theatre in New York or a power 
plant in Colorado. Similarly you can set 
in motion the machinery of advertising in 
any or every part of the country. 


There is a McCann Company office with- 
in easy reach of your headquarters. Make 
connection through it with the McCann 
system. You will find a nation-wide 
circuit, all set up, which provides that 
accurate, direct and personal control of 
local contacts so necessary to the suc- 


cessful marketing of nationally advertised 
products. National advertising requires a 
“National” agency. 


THE H K.M°SCANN COMPANY: 
Advertising 


CLEVELAND 
Los ANGELES 


DENVER 
TORONTO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
MONTREAL 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
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sary in assuming the _ reserve 
stock burdens that economic de- 
velopments are forcing upon him. 
As proof for his statement that all 
this works for the healthiest kind 
of expansion which soon may be 
expected, he cites the enormous 
increase in bank deposits the 
country over. This is to say 
nothing of the great amounts of 
capital released through carrying 
lower stocks which already have 
been spoken of. 

One of the very important 
forces leading to the stabilizing 
of credit in a way to make the 
manufacturer’s path seem straight 
in the changing position of things, 
Mr. Traylor thinks, is the recent 
return of Great Britain to the 
gold standard. This has had its 
effect in strengthening the 
foreign market not only for manu- 
factured goods but for farm 
products. The farmer’s prosperity 
has been augmented and this of 
course has a vital bearing on the 
entire situation. 

“Tt seems a long distance from 
the Montana farm, for example, 
to the gold vaults of the Bank of 
England,” said Mr. Traylor. “But 
as a matter of fact the price 
which the Montana farmer gets 
for his wheat and cattle depends 
not a little on the gold in the 
Bank of England. 

“The farmer sells his wheat to 
the elevator man. Yet the real 
buyer, in many cases, is not the 
elevator man at all but an English- 
man, a Frenchman, a German, or 
an Italian, whom the farmer 
never sees. About one-third of 
the wheat crop is usually sold 
abroad, either in grain or in flour, 
and it is this exportable part of 
the crop, varying from year to 
year, which is a large factor in 
fixing the price of the entire crop. 

“Between the farmer and the 
unseen foreign buyer of wheat 
there are many steps, but in recent 
years the most important step 
has been that at which the foreign 
buyer has to pay the American ex- 
porter. For the _ international 
mechanism of payment has been 
badly out of order because Europe 
was off the gold standard. 

“It was just as though an English 
buyer drove up to a farm house, 
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bargained for the farmer’s wheat 
and drew up the contract. But 
when the farmer mentioned pay- 
ment, he said: ‘I’m sorry I haven‘ 
any good United States money to 
pay you with; I'll have to pay 
you in my English paper money, 
which isn’t worth its face value 
in gold. I don’t know what it may 
be worth next week, but that is 
your risk.’ 


CONCRETE ASSISTANCE BY AMERICAN 
BANKERS 


“American bankers have helped 
the British return to the gold 
standard by giving a $100,000,000 
credit to the British Govern- 
ment. But more important than 
this was the action of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank in_ granting 
the request of the Bank of 
England for material co-operation, 
Two hundred million dollars in 
gold has been placed at the dis- 
posal of the Bank of England for 
two years, to be used by it, if 
necessary, in maintaining the gold 
standard. I have no doubt that 
the readiness of the Reserve Banks 
thus to co-operate with the Bank 
of England was an important in- 
fluence in the willingness of the 
British people to take this all im- 
portant step for the preservation 
of the gold standard. This action 
of the Reserve Banks was a most 
constructive step in aid of Ameri- 
can farmers and producers who 
will benefit greatly by the removal 
of this element of uncertainty 
from their export transactions. 

“If all the sins of omission and 
commission charged against the 
Federal Reserve System in the last 
five years were true—and practi- 
cally none of them is—the service 
rendered the commerce and in- 
dustry of the country and of the 
world by the System in connec- 
tion with the restoration of the 
gold standard in so large a part 
of the world would far outweigh 
any mistakes that those in charge 
of the System may have made. 
And no banker, business man or 
farmer should permit any self- 
serving declaration by favor-seek- 
ing demagogues to swerve him 
from a determination to see that 
the System is maintained and 
preserved for the future welfare 
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of the business of the country.” 


Mr. Traylor believes the opera- 
tion of so-called hand-to-mouth 
buying is in itself a great con- 
tribution to the country’s stable 
credit in that it is sane and pro- 
duces steadier and more wholesome 
conditions. 

When, not so very long ago, 
the retailer began refusing to 
commit himself for future pur- 
chases and inaugurated the system 
of buying in smaller quantities, he 
discovered, to his great surprise, 
that he could get prompt ship- 
ments. Of course, it was neces- 
sity or timidity rather than any 
broad understanding of the eco- 
nomic principles involved that in- 
duced the retailer to practice this 
sort of conservatism. But when 
he discovered how well it worked, 
both from a standpoint of service 
and the enhancement of his 
profits, he kept it up even after 
conditions improved to a point 
that under ordinary circumstances 
would give him plenty of confidence. 

Needless to say, if there had 
been interminable delays in get- 
ting the goods as he wanted them 
he would have been forced to 
stock up in quantities. Otherwise 
he would have lost valuable busi- 
ness. But he found he could 
send in rush orders and have them 
rushed. They would get to him 
on schedule time. He knew ex- 
actly what he could depend upon. 


A SPECIFIC EXAMPLE 


An interesting example of how 
this works out is to be seen in 
the lumber industry. It is an 
actual fact that during certain sea- 
sons and for certain purposes logs 
pass through the mill and directly 
into use within just a few weeks 
after the trees are felled. 

Mr. Traylor’s views as to the 
part improved transportation has 
had in creating this condition 
(and transportation unquestion- 
ably has improved despite the 
financial difficulties of the rail- 
roads) are summed up in an ex- 
pression made by a_ prominent 
lumber manufacturer. The lum- 
berman is quoted here because his 
statement is based on concrete 
conditions applying directly to his 
own business. 
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“There is no question,” the lum- 
berman says, “that we are and 
have been for several months un- 
dergoing a change in the lumber 
business, and it is imperative that 
we readjust our methods to meet 
changing conditions. Where it 
ordinarily took from sixty to 
ninety days for a shipment from 
the Northwest to reach the At- 
lantic coast, it now moves in less 
than thirty days and it is unneces- 
sary for the distributor to antici- 
pate his wants several months 
ahead. 

“This changed condition is due, 
in my judgment, largely to the 
increased efficiency of the rail- 
roads, and I am of the opinion 
that this condition has come to 
stay and the sooner we adjust our 
manufacturing and merchandising 
methods to conform to it, the bet- 
ted off the industry will be. The 
burden of carrying the stocks is 
going to be on the shoulders of 
the manufacturer and it will be 
quite necessary to keep a well 
balanced stock in order that quick 
shipment can be made, and, bar- 
ring strikes on the railroads, | 
am of the opinion that the industry 
will be better off by this changed 
condition. We will not have the 
seasonal demands that we have 
had in the past, our order files 
will be lighter, but the business 
will be steadier and the employ- 


.ment likewise steadier, and under 


these conditions I feel that costs 
can be reduced. 

“But it is going to take some 
time to readjust ourselves to this 
condition. There is no doubt that 
more lumber has been consumed 
than has been manufactured this 
year, and yet in the face of this, 
we are facing a lowering market 
price, aud this condition will con- 
tinue until such a time as the in- 
dustry, as a whole, has readjusted 
itself to this changed condition in 
demand.” 

The net effect of the whole 
proposition, Mr. Traylor thinks, 
is to reduce speculation and bring 
general stability. 

“Whether the new method of 
conducting the business of the 
country is to be permanent or Not, 
one cannot very well guess,” he 

(Continued on page 160) 
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What do they think of you~ 


in Altoona, Keokuk and Spokane? 


spoke to another about your 
goods. Or perhaps it was about 
your competitor’s goods. 


I: Altoona today, one woman 


In Keokuk, a clerk handed out a 
package of your product. Or perhaps 
it was some one else’s product. 


In Spokane, a jobber told a retailer 
why he liked your policies. Or it 
may have been the other firm’s pol- 
icies he favored. 


If only you could £now what your 
market really thinks about your 
goods! Then—sales resistance which 
now eats up your salesmen’s time 
could be minimized. Then-——adver- 
tising which now does not interest 
your possible customers could be 
made to do so. 


Why not get these facts? Why not 
reduce sales resistance? Why not 
make every advertising dollar pro- 
duce more? 


Before we undertake advertising 
for a manufacturer, unless the facts 
are unmistakably clear, we make a 
Richards Field Survey to get the com- 


plete truth about his position. In a 
Richards Field Survey, we go to the 
consumer, to the retailer, to the 
wholesaler, and find out just what 
each thinks about the product and 
competitive products. 


The fresh, unbiased information 
thus secured is bound in a book 
which we call a Richards Book of 
Facts. For the manufacturer for 
whom compiled, his Richards Book 
of Facts becomes the foundation of 
knowledge upon which sales and ad- 
vertising policies are built. 


The soundness of basing adver- 
tising and sales work upon informa- 
tion thus acquired has been proved 
over and over again. 


We would like to prepare adver- 
tising for you based upon the solid 
foundation of a Richards Book of 
Facts. Let us show you what we can 
do as demonstrated by what we are 
doing for our clients. 


You will be interested in a book- 
let which we recently published, 
“Business Research.” We will gladly 
send you a copy. Write for it today. 


"Facts first — then —Advertising’’ 
JOSEPH RICHARDS COMPANY, INC. 


249 Park Avenue 


> New York City 


An Advertising Agency Established 1874 
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This Plan Gets Carborundum Sales. 
men to Push Entire Line 


After Three Years’ Use, Carborundum Company Finds Method of 
Equalizing Sales Pressure Has Increased Sales 
of Practically Every Item 


By Warner Bates 


WHEN the family of products 
is large, it is difficult to pre- 
vent certain items from being for- 
gotten at times. Sales interest is 
a fickle factor. But when it 
shows favoritism to certain mem- 
bers of the family this popularity 
may prove detrimental. Of ‘course, 
it is not always desirable abso- 
lutely to equalize sales pressure on 
all items. In most cases, there is 
a leader or leaders which, for 
economic reasons, should deserve 
special attention. Even when this 
is the case, however, the plan that 
centres the interest of the sales 
and advertising department on 


specific items during specified 
periods of the year has a distinct 
advantage. 


It has been the experience of 
the Carborundum Company, of 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., manufactur- 
er of abrasive products, that best 
results are obtained when a co- 
ordinated advertising and sales plan 
is used that automatically brings 
up every major product in the line 
for selling emphasis during some 
period of the year. 

The Carborundum Company 
makes Carborundum papers and 
cloths, grinding wheels, sharpen- 
ing stones, polishing grains and 
Aloxite grinding wheels, Aloxite 
cloth, Aloxite polishing grains and 
other grinding and polishing prod- 
ucts. These are sold over almost 
the entire range of industry, abra- 
sives being used in the manufac- 
ture of thousands of different 
articles of commercial and domes- 
tic use. In addition, a full line 
of Carborundum products is 
handled through hardware stores. 
This means that the company has 
to maintain a separate force of 
retail salesmen. Consequently, a 


considerable diversity of advertis- 
ing and selling effort is required. 
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“To reach our various markets, 
we are using thirty-three business 
publications covering a large num- 
ber of fields.” explains F. D. Bow- 
man, advertising manager of the 
Carborundum Company. “In addi- 
tion, we do a very large amount 
of direct-mail work in these fields 
and others not reached by the 
periodical copy.” 

The advertising year is divided 
into four periods of three months 
each. In each period the adver- 
tising specializes to a large ex- 
tent, upon a given group of prod- 
ucts. At the same time, the sales 
department centres its energies on 
the products featured in the ad- 
vertising. 

One thing that makes such a 
plan especially valuable in the case 
of the Carborundum Company is 
the fact that a plant or industry 
that is a large user of a certain 
Carborundum product may also 
be a potential customer in a 
smaller way for one or more 
other products that the company 
makes. Without some stimulus, 
however, the salesmen may never 
discover this fact. 


OVERLOOKED PROSPECTS 


For example, a certain foundry 
may have been buying Carborun- 
dum grinding wheels for several 
years, but nothing else. This 
business may have been established 
so long’ that the salesman has 
grown accustomed to thinking of 
this plant only as a very good 
grinding-wheel -customer. As 4 
matter of fact, almost every foun- 
dry is a possible user of Aloxite 
and perhaps of several others of 
the company’s products. 

To illustrate how this plan op- 
erates, consider the case of 
Aloxite cloth. It does work simi- 
lar to that for which emery papers 
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—something 


there is ‘‘something” that 
causes pictures to grip the 
attention of both young 
and old. 


—that ‘‘something” com- 
pels sales for advertisers 
who tell their story with 
pictures in the Providence 
Sunday Journal Artgrav- 
ure Section. 


Artgravure Advertising 
showed a gain of 40,940 
lines or 30.8% during the 
first six months of 1925 
over the corresponding 
period a year ago—proof 
that advertisers are get- 
ting results. 


Flat Rate—25c. a line. 





Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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and cloths are used. A _ three- 
months’ period out of the year 
is devoted to the drive on Aloxite. 
During these months, Aloxite is 
extensively advertised in papers 
going to the machinery and foun- 
dry trades, and some others. At 
the same time, an aggressive cam- 
paign of direct-mail advertising 
directed to plant superintendents 
and other buying officials is begun. 

While the advertising is run- 
ning, the entire selling force is 
instructed to make a survey of all 
customers who are not. using 
Aloxite to determine exactly 
which ones could use this product 
at some point in the plant. The 
salesman is instructed, wherever 
he finds a promising lead, to spend 
some time doing missionary work 
to convince the customer that 
Aloxite will do the job better than 
it has been previously done. 

Aloxite being a product that 
lends itself to sampling, this sales 
help is brought to play wherever 
the salesman does not make the 
sale on his first attempt. An ag- 
gressive mailing campaign from 
the home office prepares the way 
for a second call by the salesman. 

The sales force works on a sal- 
ary and bonus system. They are 
assigned quotas when the sales 
drive starts, and an extra number 
of points is awarded for sales 
made in the featured line through- 
out the three-months’ period. 

While the drive is on, the sales- 
man is stimulated by a series of 
letters from the sales manager, 
telling of the special advertising 
effort, suggesting ways in which 
additional sales of the featured 
product can be made, and con- 
vincing him of the importance of 
making an exhaustive and care- 
ful survey of his entire territory 
for new business. 

The Carborundum Company re- 
ports that this plan has worked 
out very successfully in the three 
years it has been in force. It has 
had a beneficial effect not only 
in the case of the products em- 
phasized, but on general sales 
volume as well. It has helped 
keep the entire force reminded of 
all the various items manufactured 
by the company. 
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It has not been the experience 
of this company that sales of 
other products drop off to any 
alarming extent while the empha- 
sis is being placed on one particu- 
lar line. “The salesman’s common 
sense tells him that it is up to 
him to secure as nearly as possible, 
a normal amount of business on 
the complete line while he is 
boosting the featured product,” 
Mr. Bowman says. “All of our 
salesmen have their established 
customers who use _ regular 
amounts of certain products the 
year round and these set require- 
ments bolster up the salesman’s 
regular business while the drive 
is on. 

“Considering results over a 
period of years, we find the plan 
has had the effect of increasing 
sales of practically every item we 
make.” 


Daily Newspaper for Automo- 
tive Field to Be Published 


The Automotive Daily News is the 
name of a new daily newspaper which 
is to be published at New York. The 
first issue of the new publication, which 
will be issued every day except Satur- 
day and Sunday, will appear early in 
August. 

It will be published by the Automo- 
tive Daily News Publishing Company, 
Inc., which has just been organized 
O. J. Elder, vice-president of Mac- 
fadden Publications, Inc., is president; 
Wright and George M. Slocum, 


vice-presidents, G. L. arrington, 
treasurer, and Alexander Johnston, 
secretary. 


Mr. Wright will be advertising man- 
ager, John C. Cook, business manager, 
and the editorial department will be in 
charge of Mr. Johnston. Mr. Slocum 
will have charge of the Detroit editorial 
and advertising offices. C. H. Shat- 
tuck has been appointed Western adver- 
tising manager, with headquarters at 
Chicago. Metz B. Hayes, Boston, will 
be New England manager and_Blan- 
chard, Nichols and Coleman, publishers’ 
representatives, San Francisco, wi 
represent the new publication on the 
Pacific Coast. 

The Automotive Daily News, accord- 
ing to the publishers, will represent 
every important division of the auto- 
motive industry. Departments will be 
devoted to engineering, designing, pro- 
duction, general sales and _ the national 
and retail advertising of automotive 
products. These departments will rep- 
resent all branches of the industry, as 
they concern the manufacturer, dis- 
tributor and dealer. 

The new publication will have a page 
size of five columns by fourteen and 
one-quarter inches. 
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Read: by more Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin people than any 
other publication in the world. 
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Atew words, 






ES, indeed, the Sunday 
Chicago Herald and Exam- 
iner has enjoyed a circulation of 
“More Than a Million for More 
Than a Year.” It is unquestion- 
ably one of the best advertising 
investments that any national 
advertiser can make. 















But have you noticed the pro- 
gress made by the Daily Herald 
and Examiner? 


Chicago Herald|* 


NEW YORK: 1819 Breadway 
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5 pout the Daily 
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URING the past vear the 

total net paid circulation of 

the Daily Herald and Examiner 

has increased from 342,000 copies 
to more than 368,000 copies. 








A year ago the carrier-delivered 
circulation of the Daily Herald 
and Examiner was 38,000 copies. 
Today more than 79,000 copies 
are delivered by carriers to as 
many homes... and this num- 
ber is growing conspicuously 
and consistently every day. 


and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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As Men Read 
So They Smoke 


At home in the evening, reading his favorite evening paper 
—-slippered feet elevated to permit the proper flow of 
thought—and cigar, pipe or cigarette going good—that’s 
the time, place and circumstance in which to sell your 
prospect on the merits of tobacco, or any product that 
appeals to a man. 


And the medium through which to sell him is his favorite 
evening paper. In Chicago it is The Daily News. That 
advertisers of tobacco products realize this is shown by 
the following table: 

The following tobacco advertisers used The Daily News 
lineage opposite their names in the first 6 months of 1925: 


Advertiser Product Agate Lines 
Congress Cigar Co. La Palina Cigars 5,800 
G H P Cigar Co. El Producto Cigars 7,402 
General Cigar Co. Wm. Penn Cigars 2,910 
Moos, J & B Co. Childs Cigars 2,307 
Webster Cigar Co. Webster Cigars 1,740 
American Tobacco Co. Omar Cigarettes 7,600 
Congress Cigar Co. Palina Cigarettes 9,185 
Liggett & Meyers Tobacco Co. Chesterfield Cigarettes 22,023 
Lorillard Co. London Life & Murad Cigarettes 36,708 
Tobacco Products Co. Melachrino Cigarettes 2,290 
American Tobacco Co. Tuxedo Tobacco 3,920 
Falk Tobacco Co. Herbert Tareyton Cigarettes 2,240 
American Tobacco Co. * Lucky Strike Cigarettes 2,440 


Total 106,565 


Reach the man through his favorite home newspaper— 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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Copy Hints from the Day’s Mail 


When Joe Schmidt, George Kuta, Jimmie Stanley and John Tomasko 
Take Pens in Hand There’s Copy in the Wind 


By Allen T. Moore 


FRIEND of mine writes copy 
{1 for a large house selling direct 
to the consumer. We happened to 
speak of testimonials. 

‘Do you know,” he said, “I’ve 
been getting a new kick the past 
several days out of our customer- 
comment files. Here is why: 

“IT am now writing to about 
6,000,000 folks. Plebeian people 
they are—the real proletariat. 
And with every word I must 
write to sell. So, before starting 
the long pull I wanted to get a 
mental picture of these readers—a 
composite that would at the same 
time be individual, as it were. 

“To that end I have found 
nothing so effective as a few days’ 
careful study of our files. 

“Take, first of all, that disputed 
matter of ‘mentality level.’ Some 
say write up; some say write 
down. I’m not committing myself 
either way, but here are a few 
episodes that speak for them- 
selves. 

“Joe Schmidt, of Box 3, Rosan- 
sky, Texas, is a worthy patron of 
ours. He writes in as follows: 


I know I couldn’t have bought that 
suit at no other house for the money 
have paid for it. I have showed my 
friends and neighbors this suit and they 
couldn’t hardly believe that I have paid 
$18 for it, so I will close, your customer. 


“Well, there’s no trouble rating 


loe’s mentality, is there? Or take 
George Kuta, another Texas gen- 
tleman, who seizes pen one night 
and falteringly but  feelingly 
writes : 


Just as soon as I get short with 
things I am going to send an order for 
itto Blank & Co. That’s the best and 
honest company as I have been dealing 
with. You could use this letter in your 
catalogue or advertising, as am the 
man which is satisfied with the goods 
that I ordered from Blank & Co. 


“Here’s another epistle from 
Ohio, painfully penned and as 
thickly filled with commas, semi- 
colons, periods and question- 
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marks as a Sun Maid loaf with 
raisins. At the end comes a cor- 
dial postscript: ‘Please use this 
feeble description so that others 
may become convinced.’ 

“Here awhile back I ordered 
me a suit,’ begins another letter; 
while froin down Missouri way a 
customer registers as ‘well pleased 
in regard to price, quality of 
goods and workmanship of tailor.’ 
One gets what he means, of 
course, but— 

“Then there is this voice of 
gratitude, uplifted by one Morris 
Brewer, living in North Carolina: 

I shall always praise the Blank & Co. 
I like it just fine. I save at least $20 on 
it profits. So I will close wishing you 
all a very successive in the future. I 
return you a thousand thanks. 


“Laughter? Perhaps—on the 
stage. But not necessarily at the 
desk of the copy man. Of course, 
it is a bit amusing to find in- 
coherent eulogy taking such forms 
as: ‘With the exception of the 
pants on which I wanted cuffs 
and you didn’t put them on the 
trousers, they are fine,’ but there 
is a ring of truth or humanity or 
something else fine, down under- 
neath, that never allows laughter 
to become derision. 

“Here’s a New York State 
pleased customer who says: ‘Many 
thanks to your company and the 
pleasure I am securing from the 
use of it’—echoed by an enthusi- 
astic mother from Middle Ohio, 
who assures us: ‘We will surely 
advertise as far as we can how 
much we like the bicycle so far.’ 

“Then comes Jimmie Stanley of 
Oneida, Tennessee, who takes pen 
in hand to depose: 

I will write you a few lines about 
my Bicycle I receive from you. I like 
my wheel fine is best wheel I ever on. 
I would give it for all the I ever own 
or seen. I will recommend it to all of 
my neighbor boys what a fine wheel I 
ave. 


“Either Jimmie’s mind, under the 
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stress of possessive emotion, took 
to word-dropping, or else he came 
by his futuristic diction honestly 
—from a lack of schooling. Any- 
how, he, too, is one of the Great 
Unwashed, as Dickens called ’em, 
to whom I shall have to write the 
good word on bicycles, so I must 
bear him in mind. 

“We sometimes speak, by the 
way, Of compression in writing. 
Of loading the barge of brevi‘y 
to the waterline with the ore of 
thought. Well, here’s a winner 
showing how the untutored mind 
can achieve that effect, when 
gratitude to a manufacturer causes 
it to take pen in hand: 


I want to say we have got a graphone 
which the one I sent in was never 
when new. 


“Perspicuous—you may have no 
trouble in translating that, but 
just you try sometime to coin a 
phrase of equa! multum in parvo, 
if you can! 

“Reposing in the same folder 
with this succinct gem is an 
ampler communication from one 
John Tomasko, of Ohio—a fur- 
ther testimony to the wonderful- 
ness of words unwarily used: 


My purchase of a Superba Senior 
Heater from your firm has met my re- 
quirements with great satisfaction, It 
is rendering me a service both suitable 
and durable and besides this its benefit 
and service acquired is far better and 
also supreme to the service acquired 
from other heaters. 


“We bless John for those kind 
words, though we almost need an 
interpreter to untangle them. 
And perhaps his offence against 
the conventions of our speech is 
after all no greater than some of 
the advertising English we hurl at 
him in return. 

“These instances I have cited 
are neither remarkable, infrequent 
nor highly exaggerated. I sim- 
ply picked them out in reading, as 
potent reminders that  college- 
brand copy won’t reach first base 
with our folks. 

“TI made another discovery: 
namely, that in the comments of 
customers often lies a ready and 
reliable barometer to ‘product per- 
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formance.’ Not merely from the 
standpoint of the writer-salesman 
interested in psychology, but of 
the merchandiser, operator * and 
manufacturing supervisor, inter. 
ested in pounds, inches, volts and 
tensile strength. A recurrence of 
complaint regarding certain items 
of design or construction, is a 
danger flag. Investigation follows 
quickly, and pains are taken to 
correct the defect that has inter. 
rupted the course of true service, 
So, as the volume of business is so 
enormous that the flow of letters 
from buyers and users is increasing, 
the fluctuations of customer good- 
will are as instantly recorded as 
on a ticker tape. 

“Perhaps my most important 
personal discovery, though, in this 
testimonial tour of a nation-wide 
trade, was the heightened feeling 
I got of ‘real folks’ rather than 
mere buyers or prospects. Of 
flesh-and-blood neighbors, rather 
than parts of speech. For after 
all, personality shines as vividly ir 
a letter as it does in a smile ora 


handshake. 
“After eulogizing her small 
boy’s newly purchased suit, an 


Illinois farm-wife adds: 


Am sorry not to have written you be 
fore, and even now I am very rushet 
as I have sickness here and a large 
family to tend to. Blank & Co. isa 
eet firm and I trade there a good 
deal. 


“Can one avoid feeling this is an 
extra mark of good-will, under 
the circumstances ? 

“A New Jersey minister writes: 


I am entirely pleased with both suits. 
They do their part to produce that dig- 
nity which, as a minister, I seek in my 
clothing. 


“Can’t you actually see him, 
too?—reflected in the naivete of 
that egotistic second sentence? Or 
image to yourself the bluff, prairie 
phiz of the North Dakota farmer 
who proudly says of his fence, ‘I 
am holding one hundred and forty 
head of hogs with this wire, and 
you know what hogs are.’ Yes, 
we know what hogs are—hard 
critters on fence. 

“Then I got another wonderful 
kick out of a bunch of letters 
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from our bicycle buyers. These 
buyers are boys—regular, red- 
blooded fellows, who want things 
full of motion. Awfully short on 
fancy phrasing but long on heart- 
fet feeling. Remember, 72 per 
cent of our bicycle customers 
haven’t yet come of age! So it’s 
Young America himself who 
stands right in front of me in the 
act of harnessing English and en- 
thusiasm to a penholder, as follows: 
My opion is anyone intending to buy 
a bicycle that they should not look fur- 
ther, as you certenly got everything 
stoped in value. 


The tongue of youth knows no 
guile. When Master Wilroy says 
we ‘certenly got everything stoped 
in value,’ I am certenly pleased to 
hear it. 

“Russell Newton also tells me 
interesting news: 

There is one fellow in this town 
since he has seen my bike he has began 
to save his money and is hoping to get 
one when he has enough money saved 
up. The roads seem as though they 
wil never dry up, but I don’t care I 
know the rims won’t warp. 


Perhaps we’ve sold this other 
fellow by now, and his rims aren’t 
warping, either. 

“From Massachusetts, Eddie 
Henderson discloses this illumi- 
nating character glimpse: ‘I am 
twelve years old and this bicycle I 
earned myself delivering news- 
papers.’ Eddie, may your saddle 
never sag—your tires never flat- 
ten! 

“Far more voluble, however, is 
the young Virginia cyclist who 
rises to announce that: 
in-my honest opinion I found it to be 
the best built bicycle I ever owned first 
I noticed the fine firiish of it, but yet 
that was only a look. When I first 
taken’ a ride on it I was then sure it 
wis the best built easiest riding and 
speediest bicycle I ever rode. I gave 
ny neighboring boys a ride and they 
aid when they bought a bicycle they 
sure would order it from Blank & Co. 
and anyone desiring a real good Bicycle 
I would sure advise them to order from 
you, 


“At this point, Arthur Johnson 
of Illinois takes up the paean: 


Your bicycle is a red beauty and I 
like it very good. If every boy would 
ft One they surely would be happy. 
Imake very good use out of mine, for 
itis being used by me night and day. I 
have had good luck so far. Well school 
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is out now and I am going to ride it. 
Your customer. - 


“And so they go—these chron- 
icles of pleased possession. Often 
grievously ungrammatical, but al- 
ways spilled from full hearts upon 
every conceivable sort of station- 
ery, from perfumed pink note- 
heads to the back of a last year’s 
county-school examination blank. 
Whatever is nearest at hand 
serves the undiscriminating cor- 
respondent, and of course satisfies 
Blank & Co. because its message 
is always sincere. 

“Often also a foray into the 
comment files of the customer ma- 
terially improves the copy writer’s 
data. It happens not so infre- 
quently as you would think, that 
testimonials reveal new uses or 
advantages not covered by the 
merchandise analysis furnished 
the writer, nor thought of by his 
own fertile brain at the time of 
writing. 

“User letters, for instance, from 
some of the untutored lads who 
buy our bicycles reveal ‘pointers’ 
when and where least expected. 
‘The mudguards have deep centres 
and do not let the water splash 
sideways,’ volunteers one such 
correspondent. Thereupon you 
note that comment for future ref- 
erence, and wonder you didn’t 
think of it yourself. 

“Or another remarks that of 
course ‘the rims are steel and will 
not warp.’ Perhaps you've cov- 
ered that point and perhaps you 
haven’t. If the latter, the tip is as 
timely as the proverbial stitch. 
Sometimes, too, the novelty of a 
simile strikes you freshly midway 
of the most commonplace scrawl. 
Such phrases as ‘The saddle sits as 
soft and easy as a chair,’ or ‘The 
chain runs as smooth as a toy 
motor,’ are instances of this sort. 

“Or again, it is in a_ battery 
buyer’s letter that you find this 
sales feature unconsciously made 
—one you'll do well to bear- in 
mind in future: 


If anyone thinks it isn’t cheaper to 
buy a new battery from Blank & Co. 
than it is to have one overhauled, let 
him ask the fellow who has had experi- 
ence with a repaired battery. 


“And if, as was my fortune this 
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morning, you come across several 
letters from users of a certain 
model of stove who particularly 
comment on the fact that it heats 
the floor all around so that chil- 
dren can play safely and com- 
fortably, don’t tell me you haven’t 
struck a sales nugget for future 
minting, literally as well as figu- 
ratively. 

“Then, while I think of it—the 
testimonial files of a great organ- 
ization like ours sure do give the 
copy writer a new conception of 
the might and magic of good-will. 
In the light of such a concept not 
only does the phrase, ‘Truth in 
Advertising’ take on added signifi- 
cance, but so does the writer’s 
own job in relation thereto. 

“By the magic of good-will I 
mean those voluntary expressions 
of loyalty, often in reminiscence 
form, which show you how vital 
a part your company and its mer- 
chandise have played in_ the 
careers of individuals, households 
and even communities. ‘I sent my 
first order to Blank & Co. forty- 
one years ago,’ writes one veteran 
patron, in a hand slightly shaky 
with years. ‘Have been sending 
there for goods ever since,’ he 
naively concludes. That’s all: but 
it gives you pause to think that 
that customer had patronized this 
house of yours before you were 
born. 

“Or another says, ‘Father, 
mother and I have traded with 
you for the past twenty-two years, 
and I have sent you orders for 
our roomers and neighbors the 
past thirteen years—they were al- 
ways pleased with your goods.’ 

“So here and there continue to 
flash from the correspondence 
these manifestations of good-will 
like the radiations of a gas-log in- 
to a cold room. ‘I have dealt with 
your firm since the early 80’s and 
have not been disappointed in so 
doing !—‘I have been dealing with 
Blank & Co. for twenty-four years 
and I don’t know where I can get 
better service or better value’—‘I 
wish to say that this terminates 
one of the most satisfactory 
agreements I have ever had to 
meet’—‘Have used your paints ex- 
clusively for ten years and am 
very well pleased with them’— 


— 
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‘every time a stranger enters our 
home he says, “What a fine look. 
ing heater: where did you get 
it?” are, to me at least, much 
more than stilted phrases out of 
a testimonial file. They are good- 
will itselfi—an asset that might 
conceivably outfigure even the 
total physical inventory of our 
business as it stands today! 

“Another valuable by-product 
of testimonial reading lies in the 
new regard with which one learns 
to consider the faculty of ade- 
quate self-expression. 

“After laboring through hun- 
dreds of ‘I-like-it-fines’ — with 
here and there a discovered flash 
of keen, original expression—one 
acquires a heightened respect for 
his day’s work as a sales-writer. 
A mine of character analysis ma- 
terial awaits the handwriting ex- 
pert in any big testimonial file. 
Even a novice can read in and be- 
tween the lines of such letters as 
I have just been perusing, the 
tragedy of many a ‘mute, inglori- 
ous Milton,’ the chronicle of many 
a flower ‘born to blush unseen and 
waste its sweetness on the desert 
air.’ 

“To meet and minister to these 
lives with policies, copy and mer- 
chandise that will ameliorate liv- 
ing conditions oftentimes none too 
pleasant, surely rates spiritually a 
grade above one’s everyday notion 
of business. At least when you 
look through the revealing letters 
of loyal customers, that thought 
comes home to you with extra 
emphasis, for they disclose so 
much real evidence of the ro- 
mance that underlies and over- 
arches business—so much _ unde- 
niable proof of the savings and 
service brought together under the 
business banner—that even the 
hardest-headed of us can for the 
moment’ turn moralist and idealist 
with distinct benefit to himself 
and his job alike.” 


Sales Man- 


J. F. Brownlee, 
ager, American Sugar Company 


James F. Brownlee has been made 
general sales manager of the American 
Sugar Refining Company, New York. 
He has been assistant to Fred Mason, 
vice-president in charge of sales, since 
921. 
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vel! First L Rad 
on irst Lesson in iKxadio 
‘oot Ad ising S Buyi 
soo vertising Space Buying 
might 
F the Radio manufacturers and advertisers who want their advertis- 
= ing outlay to do them the most good in Philadelphia should 
roduet read and analyze the facts below: 
-s the QUESTION ANSWER 
earns What is the third largest Radio market in . ° 
ade- the United States? } —Philadelphia 
h What is the city population? + —1,823,779 
un- What’s the population of the Philadelphia 
- with biciiag' sonet } 3,065,090 
| flash How many separate dwellin i 
gs in the 
—one Philadelphia trading zone? } 520,000 
ct for What Philadelphia newspaper goes daily ° ‘“ 
vriter. into nearly every home in Philadelphia? —The Evening Bulletin 
s ma- What Philadelphia newspaper goes into) . P 
: ex- most homes in the Philadelphia trading zone? § —The Evening Bulletin 
1 file. What was the net paid daily average cir- } . 
culation of The Evening Bulletin for six } —526,796 copies 
db P 
i ‘ e- months ending March 31, 1925? 
eTS as In what Philadelphia newspaper can_ you : . 
r, the buy advertising space at the lowest rate per } —The Evening Bulletin 
glori- line per thousand copies? 
many What is the agate line rate of The Eve- 
= an ning Bulletin ? } —60 cents 
desert What Philadelphia newspaper carries bs : 
most local retail and national display adver- } —The Evening Bulletin 
- tisements ? 
enna What kind of a newspaper is The ees —High class and 
iv. Bulletin? conservative 
e liv- 3 , : 
Which Philadelphia newspaper has the . . 
— largest circulation? | —The Evening Bulletin 
ally a What Philadelphia newspaper has the most . * 
lotion popular radio broadcast directory? } The Evening Bulletin 
1 you What is the annual business done in 
etters Philadelphia, as indicated by the 1924 figures } —$25,645,000,000.00 
ought of the Philadelphia Clearing House? 
extra What city and newspaper should be on ad —Philadelphia and 
« schedule of every Radio advertiser? The Evening Bulletin 
Biss The above questionnaire is the “‘acid test” of the Philadelphia newspaper 
over- situation when applied to Radio Advertising. , é 
unde- Selling Radio Outfits and equipment is no longer a question of getting 
an in touch with a few “radio fans,” but now involves the great buying 
public, and to get the largest sale it is important that your advertising 
r the should be in the newspaper that goes into nearly every home in Phila 
the delphia and vicinity. 
r the 


ealist Dominate Philadelphia | 


msel Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


= 1| Che Ebening Bulletin. 


Vark PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


= (Copyright 1925—Bulletin Company) 





























ELLING to industry is no 

game of blind man’s buff. 
Reaching out blindly to sell every 
factory offers no assurance either 
that you will find the real buyers, 
or the worth-while prospects. 

To ignore the known facts of 
how industry buys and what will 
influence the buyer, is but put- 
ting blinders on selling. 

With the widespread demand 
for lower costs of distribution 
there is need for the application 
of scientific methods in selling. 
No longer can the efficient and 
the inefficient both meet profit- 
ably the competitive conditions 
ahead. 

The dividends of the future 
will be wrested from savings ef- 
fected with more efficient methods. 

Truly this is no time to be 
blindfolded by past performances 
or present profits. Smug com- 
placency is commercial ether. 

In no field of marketing is the 
opportunity for efficient selling 
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more certainly present than} 
the industrial field. The pog 
ble buyers for any product sq 
to industry are comparative § / 
few and are definitely locati fi® 


ak 
sake 
4 Ree 


To reach them efficiently fo “7” 
basic facts—the four principh [~~ 
of industrial marketing—shou r& 
be determined: (1) The pote © 
tial market should be analyd 
(2) The buying habits of ¢ To 
market should be ascertain ¥ pany, 
(3) The most direct channels/ §% For fi 
approach should be employ & part o 
(4) The appeals most effecte Eve 
should be developed. its crit 


Any manufacturer who wf McGr 
organize his selling and adve } quired 
tising upon these four fund § Contact 
mentals will place himself in: § of ind 
fair position to meet competitix§ tions. 
conditions ahead. A 


No great difficulty need « 

tend the gathering of specif] 
data on any given market, pre This 
vided properly informed sourep by Mc 
of information are consulted. }¥ publishi 
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The Four Principles of Industrial Marketing 
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1 Market Determination bis 

Markets should be analyzed, worth 

prospects located and effort concentrapy 

on them. } 

° P iy 

2 Buying Habits ' 
The buying habits of industry 
definitely known. Sales and advert 
plans should take these buying h 
into account. 


3 Channels of Approach 


There are direct means of reaching 
industrial buyer which can be used 
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4 Appeals that Influence 
The industrial buyer is influenced ¥ 
certain known appeals. He should be 
proached through these appeals. 
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To the McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, industry is an open book. 
For fifty years it has been a vital 
part of industry itself. 

Ever its interpreter, at times 
its critic, always its friend, the 
McGraw-Hill Company has ac- 
quired through continuous, close 
contact an intimate knowledge 
of industry—its needs and its re- 
actions. 


A Unique Service to 
Industry 


. This knowledge, kept current 

» by McGraw-Hill through the 
» publishing of fifteen publications 
> essential to industry, is available 
| to manufacturers in formulating 
) their sales and advertising plans. 
pie will be a pleasure to assist 
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Selling to § : 
industry is , baa “J 
no game of wag [aa 
blind man’s "ain a 
buff. XY oo H 


manufacturers and their adver- 
tising agents in their efforts to 
lower costs of distribution. 

As a preliminary, it would be 
well to read “Industrial Mar- 
keting,” which graphically cov- 
ers the results of a recent survey 
of the buying habits of industry. 
This will be sent upon request 
to any manufacturer whose mar- 
ket embraces any of the indus- 
tries covered by the McGraw- 
Hill Publications. 


This advertisement is the fourth of the series which is appear- 
ing in the following newspapers—New York Times, Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, Pittsburgh Gazette-Times, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Detroit Free Press, Chicago Tribune and New York 
Herald- Tribune; in the following advertising papers—Printers’ 
Ink, Advertising and Selling Fortnightly, Class, and in the 
McGraw-Hill Publications. The purpose of these advertisements 
is to arouse a national appreciation of the need for improving 
industrial sales efficiency, and to awaken a keener interest in 
the correct principles of industrial selling. 


WHILL COMPANY, Inc, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CLEVELAND, ST. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO, LONDON, PUBLISHERS OF 


¢GRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


<~“‘q A SUBSTANTIAL MAJORITY OF THE POTENTIAL BUYERS IN THE INDUSTRIES THEY SERVE 
Electrical Industral Overse: rucnon & Civil 
sho ounea PRESS Procter MACHINIST : se ‘oan NEWS-RECORD 
CHEDUCAL & METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERING 
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ELECTRICAL WORLD 
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“McKenna” Duties Won’t Depress 
Our Exports to England 


American Manufacturers Will Find This Market as Susceptible to 
Development as Ever 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


ANY newspapers _ recently 

carried reports of an ab- 
normal rush of manufactured 
products into England to escape 
the reimposition of the “McKen- 
na” import duties. The goods were 
largely automobiles and parts, 
clocks, watches, silk and Rayon 
with a variety of the products of 
both. 

For a time, the experts at home 
and abroad appeared to be about 
equally divided in their forecasts 
as to just what the reimposed 
duties would do to American ex- 
ports into the United Kingdom. 
Now, the subject has been cleared 
of much of the confusion that 
surrounded it, and the indications 
are that the duties will not have 
a seriously depressing effect on 
American exports. 

It will be recalled that the 
“McKenna” duties were imposed 
as a revenue measure during the 
World War, and that they re- 
mained in force until August 1, 
1924, when they were repealed by 
the Labor Government. A budget 
was introduced in the British 
Parliament on April 28, 1925, 
which reimposed the duties, estab- 
lished duties on two additional 
products, and increased the pref- 
erential reductions to British Em- 
pire products. These changes be- 
came effective on July 1. 

The reimposed duties consist of 
a 33 1-3 per cent ad valorem rate 
on non-commercial motor cars 
and parts, clocks and watches and 
parts, musical instruments and 
parts, and certain specific rates on 
moving picture films. On raw silk, 
the rate runs from one shilling per 
pound on silk cocoons and waste, 
to six shillings eight pence per 
pound on degummed yarns. The 
duty on artificial silk waste is one 
shilling per pound, and the rate 
Varies on different mixtures of 
silk and artificial silk with other 
materials up to 33 1-3 per cent 


ad valorem on “manufactured 
articles containing silk or artificial 
silk, not otherwise specified, in- 
cluding hosiery, where the article 
is made wholly of silk or artificial 
silk, or where the value of the 
silk or artificial silk component 
exceeds 20 per cent of the value 
of the article.” 

Hops are dutiable at four 
pounds sterling per hundred weight 
with effect from August 16, 1925, 
while all extracts, essences, and 
preparations of hops are dutiable 
according to the quantity of hops 
used in their manufacture. 

Among the list of dutiable prod- 
ucts, automobiles and articles of 
both real and artificial silk are the 
most important and are advertised 
most extensively by American 
manufacturers in the United King- 
dom. And their sale will not be 
seriously affected by the reim- 
posed duties, according to a num- 
ber of economists who have 
studied the subject. 


HOW THE LAND LIES 


While Government officials, ac- 
cording to established custom, did 
not interpret the “McKenna” 
duties or forecast results in their 
published reports, in informal dis- 
cussions with a representative of 
Printers’ INK the following con- 
clusions appeared: 

A careful checking up of avail- 
able figures on the exportation of 
the products most concerned, does 
not show that the repealing of the 
“McKenna” duties last year had 
any marked stimulating effect on 
the sale of American goods in the 
United Kingdom. While there was 
an increase of exports during the 
last fiscal year, it was due, in 
largest part, most probably, to a 
natural development of trade. 

Possibly, many American manu- 
facturers made the mistake of not 
taking a more aggressive advan- 
tage of the duty free period. As 
it was, approximately only ten 
months was not time enough, ap- 
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parently, for our exporters to 
utilize the full selling power of 
a condition made favorable to mer- 
chandising by the repeal of the 
duties. 

It was explained that, in the 
automotive field, the most serious 
handicap to American manufac- 
turers, brought about by the re- 
imposition of the duties, was the 
comparatively large number of 
cars shipped into England during 
June, just in time to evade the 
duty. French makers shipped 
about 4,000 cars in excess of 
the normal demand for the month, 
and Italian and American manu- 
facturers also apparently over- 
stocked their English agencies to 
the limit. And if there is a tem- 
porary slowing down of the whole- 
sale automobile business in the 
United Kingdom it will be due 
to an over-supply in that market, 
rather than to the reimposed 
duties. 

It was also pointed out that com- 
petitive conditions favor the 
American cars, and that, despite 
the duties, our ‘manufacturers will 
have a good price margin, espe- 
cially in the field of inexpensive, 
light cars. The English, Italian 
and French light cars are strongly 
competitive in size, quality and 
price, while the American cars are 
in a class by themselves. If there 
is a tendency in the condition to 
depress sales, it is thought that 
the depression will be slight and 
temporary and easily overcome by 
means of advertising. It is ex- 
pected by Government officials 
that reimposed duties will stim- 
ulate, rather than diminish, the 
selling effort of American manu- 
facturers of the lines affected. 

Undoubtedly, silk and Rayon 
and their products were selected 
as additions to the old “McKen- 
na” schedule because they are 
more or less of a luxury and are 
sold in large volume. But despite 
the duties on them, American silk 
goods are popular in the United 
Kingdom, and competition with 
English manufacturers is equal- 
ized, to a large extent, by excise 
taxes on artificial silks produced 
in England. The latest report from 
England states that the excise 
duty on home-made artificial silk 
single yarns is placed at one shill- 
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ing, per pound, and six pence per 
pound on artificial silk waste. And 
the report continues: 

“A preferential reduction of 
one-sixth of the full rates of im- 
port duty is accorded on the 
above-mentioned products from 
any part of the British Empire. 

“Drawback rates on exports ap- 
propriate to the new scale of duties 
have also been settled and take 
fully into account the extra ex- 
pense to British manufacturers 
through the use of dutiable mate- 
rial. In the interests of the con- 
venient working of the rebate 
system it has been agreed that 
there shall be one rate of draw- 
back corresponding to the various 
stages of British manufacture 
irrespective of the origin of the 
material used.” 


LITTLE CHANGE IN SITUATION 


Hence, there will be little or no 
effect or change in the competitive 
standing of English manufac- 
turers of the goods in other mar- 
kets. In other words, the British 
manufacturer, in relation to his 
export market, stands just about 
where he was before the duties 
went into effect. In artificial silk 
hosiery, the present capacity of all 
British mills can supply but a 
fraction of their home demand, 
and the United States is the only 
country that can supply the bal- 
ance. 

As to future possible complica- 
tions, on May 2, last, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce published a 
report which described the scheme 
of the British Board of Trade, 
recently adopted, whereby indi- 
vidual industries, except food- 
stuffs, especially meriting and 
needing protection would be given 
favorable consideration, if found 
upon investigation to be suffering 


from exceptional competition 
from imports. The report reads 
further : 

“Each industry applying for 


protection must establish its own 
case under conditions laid down 
by the Board of Trade. If upon 
preliminary examination of 4 
claim the Board of Trade decides 
that a sufficiently meritorious case 
has been made out by the appli- 
cant, a special committee will be 
appointed by the president of the 
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in Indianapolis. 
figures are from the annual 
News census of Indianapolis, 
involving 93,013 personal 
calls, made at a cost of 
approximately $25,000. 

Further facts will be published 
shortly in a book. Write for 
your copy. 





HE Indianapolis News 
has more than eight 
times the exclusive 
home-delivered circula- 
tion of the daily morn- 
ing paper, and more 
than seven times the 
exclusive home deliv- 
ered circulation of the 
other evening paper 
These 
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board for the purpose of making 
a full and careful inquiry into the 
status of the industry, and sub- 
mitting a report to the board with 
a recommendation as to its find- 
ings.” 

Thus far, only the industries 
manufacturing lace and embroi- 
dery, leather and fabric gloves, and 
gas mantles, have applied for con- 
sideration by the Board of Trade 
and secured the appointment of 
investigating committees. The 
committee appointed to investigate 
the lace and embroidery industry 
has made its report to the Board 
of Trade and a duty of 33 1-3 
per cent ad valorem on machine- 
made lace and embroidery has 
been approved by Parliament and 
becomes effective on July 1 for a 
period of five years. 

While much has been written 
and many fears expressed as to 
what this activity of the British 
Board of Trade is likely to ac- 
complish in the way of placing 
additional products on the duti- 
able list, all danger to American 
exports is both very slight and 
remote. In the first place, the 
system is slow-moving. Then, free 
trade is a tradition with the Eng- 
jish people, and there is no doubt 
that any attempt to establish a 
general system of tariffs on im- 
ports would be decidedly unpop- 
ular with the great majority of 
the public of the United Kingdom. 


Ocean City Has New 
Newspaper 
The Atlantic Printing & Publishing 
Company, Ocean City, N. J., as 
started publication of a newspaper 
called the Ocean City News. It will 
appear twice weekly. 


Lock Account for Hamilton 
Agency 
The Eagle Lock Company, Terryville, 
Conn., has placed its advertising ac- 
count with William Irving Hamilton, 
New York advertising agency. Plans 
call for the use of business papers. 


Shampoo Account for Ayer 


The Normany Products Company, Los 
Angeles, is conducting an advertising 
campaign in women’s publications on 
Glo-Co, a new oe This campaign 
is being directed by N, W, Ayer & Son. 
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Collier Buys Artemas Ward, 
Inc. 


The business of Artemas Ward, Inc., 
car card advertising, New York, has 
been purchased by Barron G. Collier, 
Inc., also of New York, according to an 
announcement which PrinTERs’ Ink has 
received from Barron Collier, president. 
This follows closely upon the report, 
oy ublished, that the Street 

Saaeen A vertising Company, ef which 
Mr. Collier also is president, had been 
awarded an eighteen-year contract by the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company 
for the advertising and vending privi- 
leges on its lines. 

The contract has been approved by 
the Transit Commission and_ becomes 
effective November 1, 1925. This privi- 
lege previously had been held by Arte- 
mas Ward, Inc., which, together with 
its predecessor, Ward and Gow, has 
handled the advertising for car cards 
and posters for the Interborough lines 
since 1899. It was in the latter year 
that the firm of Ward and Gow was es- 
tablished by the late Artemas Ward. 
The firm in addition took over the poster 
and car card advertising of the subway 
when the first underground line was 
opened in 1904. 

In 1922 the name of the business was 
changed to Artemas Ward, Inc., which 
was actively directed by Mr. Ward 
until his death last March. He willed 
his business to Harvard University and, 
representing Harvard, the trustees of 
the estate have sold the business to Mr. 
Collier. 

The business will be continued under 
the name of Artemas Ward, Inc., and 
the present offices will be maintained 
from which will be handled the Interbor- 
ough advertising. Mr. Collier’s purchase 
includes the Listerated Gum Corpora- 
tion and other subsidiary companies. 

Burgess Nesbitt and Louis Cohn, 
both of whom were long associated with 
Mr. Ward, will remain with Artemas 
Ward, Inc. 

In entering into his contract with 
the Interborough, Mr. Collier adds an- 
other important link to his car card 
advertising interests. He became en- 
gaged in this business more than thirty 
years ago when he obtained the car card 
advertising privileges in Chattanooga 
Tenn. Memphis, Springfield, Mo., Bir- 
mingham, Augusta, Macon and Knox- 
ville were the next cities which he 
added to his list. Last year he also ob- 
tained the advertising and vending fran- 
chise of the Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit 
Company. 


Tanglefoot Trade-Paper Copy 
Urges Window Displays 


The Tanglefoot Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., maker of Tanglefoot 
Fly Paper, is conducting an advertising 
campaign on its new product, Tangle- 
foot Fly Spray. Copy, appearing in 
business papers, urges dealers to use 
window display Signs and, in  s0 
doing, tie in with the national magazine 
and newspaper advertising which is 
now appearing. One page of a double- 
page spread is devoted to illustrations 
of three displays offered to dealers. 
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THE CONDE NAST PUBLICATIONS 


announce the issue 





of a new magazine 
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THE VOGUE 
FASHION BI-MONTHLY 
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This magazine is a combi- 

nation of Children’s Vogue 

and Vogue Pattern Book, 

with added editorial fashion 
features. 
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The change takes place with 
the October-November num- 
ber, out September 1. Print 
order 200,000. Rates, for the 
time being, same as former 
Vogue Pattern Book. 
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C. B. KIRKLAND 
Sales Director, Condé Nast Publications 
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Sunpapers Gain 


@ The Baltimore Sun con- 
tinues its advertising gains 
and establishes a new high 
record for six months. 


@In the first half of 
this year (Jan. | to June | 
30, 1925) The Sunpapers | 
(Morning, Evening and | 
Sunday) reached a total of | 
17,054,377 lines .of paid | 
advertising. 


@ This is a gain of more 
than four hundred thou- 
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400,358 Lines 


sand lines over the first six 
months of last year. 

















Tabulation of 6 Months’ Figures 





Morning Evening Sunday 











Ieee: 4,440,451 | 8,353,819 | 4,260,107 
aD: 4,223,514 | 8,281,108 | 4,149,397 
I aces asccielciauet | 216,937 | 72,711 | 110,710 


Total Advertising Lineage—Morning, Evening 
and Sunday 


First Six Months of 1925 - 17,054,377 
First Six Months of 1924 - 16,654,019 


Gain - - - - - 400,358 











Average Net Paid Circulation for June, 1925 


Daily (M & E) 239,408 
Sunday - - - 183,541 





Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 





JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg., 110 E. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
New Fork Chicago 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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Indiana outside of Marion 
County. Its average A.B. 
C. total circulation is 


more than 100,000. 





largest circulation of any 
Indianapolis paper in 


The daily Star has the 
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First Find Out Why Your Prospects 
Do Not Buy 


When the Reasons for Not Buying Have Been Removed, Sales Are 
Obtained with Less Effort 


By a Detroit Sales Manager 


HE more I study selling, the 

more convinced I become that 
most purchases are made, not be- 
cause of the reasons for buying, 
as explained by the salesman, but 
because of the elimination of rea- 
sons for not buying. That is why 
a famous real estate expert has 
said that nobody has ever sold 
real estate—except possibly for 
business uses. He says that prac- 
tically every man wants a home 
of his own. The real estate sales- 
man may spend hours trying to 
argue a prospect into buying 
without getting anywhere. He 
makes the sale only when the 
reasons for not buying are elimi- 
nated, and he probably could have 
had the order in the first five 
minutes by disposing of these rea- 
sons in the beginning. 

Automobiles are another ex- 
ample of things we buy before 
we give the order. Automobiles 
are rarely sold. The prospect al- 
ready wants a car. The sale takes 
place only when every reason for 
not buying has been removed. 
The only remaining reason for not 
buying may be indecision as to 
which car. In most cases, how- 
ever, there are several reasons for 
not buying. 

Electric washing machines, and 
similar devices, represent another 
class of goods that are seldom 
sold. Thousands of specialty sales- 
men are out right now who think 
they are selling electric washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, electric 
ironers, and similar devices for 
the home, but few of them are 
really making any sales. Almost 
every housekeeper wants an elec- 
tric washing machine. She is al- 
ready sold. The fundamental 
problem the salesman has to solve 
is to eliminate the reasons why 
she does not permit him to com- 
plete the transaction. 

One of the large vacuum clean- 


er companies, in a sales bulletin 
to its men, explained that the 
vacuum cleaner salesmen’s real 
competitors are not other vacuum 
cleaner salesmen, but automobile 
salesmen, washing machine sales- 
men, fur coat salesmen, and sales- 
men for other seemingly unrelated 
lines. 

Obviously, if a woman wants a 
fur coat and does not see her 
way clear to get both a fur coat 
and an electric washing machine, 
she is apt to get along without 
the washing machine. 

A tremendous amount of sales 
energy is breaking on that one 
rock of reasons for not buying. 
In order to make people buy we 
build a structure of sales argu- 
ments that will almost make a 
strong man shed tears in sheer 
desire for the thing we sell. 


THE WAY MOST SALES ARE MADE 


I believe it is safe to say that 
more than three-fourths of all the 
sales that are made today are made 
in that way—by exerting such a 
tremendous sales energy that the 
prospect, in his desperate desire 
for the thing we sell, exerts him- 
self to eliminate the reasons for 
not buying. 

On most sales propositions, a 
far less amount of sales energy 
will get more business if we di- 
rect our effort against the reasons 
for not buying because they are 
generally responsible for failure 
to capture the order. 

It is not necessary at all to 
erect a great structure of desire 
for what you sell. Test this on 
yourself. When you can easily 
gratify a desire, the desire need 
not be at all great before you 
gratify it. 

But if gratifying the desire rep- 
resents a tremendous effort, or a 
tremendous risk, or a tremendous 
sacrifice, then the desire itself 
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must be tremendous before we 
gratify it. 

It follows, therefore, that if the 
salesman devotes about  three- 
fourths of his effort to removing 
reasons for not buying and one- 
fourth to sales arguments de- 
signed to create the desire, he will 
make his sales a great deal easier, 
and they will be far more numer- 
ous, because if the desire is easy 
to gratify, the desire need not be 
great. 

I am personally interested in a 
selling proposition where the re- 
sistance, under ordinary selling 
methods, has been quite consid- 
erable. The proposition may cost 
even the smallest prospect as much 
as $100, and if he isn’t a small 
prospect it might cost him much 
more than that. 

We also find that the prospect 
usually thinks he has no need for 
our service. His inability to see 
the need for the proposition or 
the possibilities in its uses, plus the 
fact that it costs what he is apt 
to think is a high price, makes it 
rather difficult to sell by ordinary 
methods. It is very difficult to 
create a desire big enough to 
overcome the resistance to the 
gratifying of the desire. 

Here we have the two main 
reasons why the prospect does 
not buy—that he cannot easily see 
its possibilities, and that he thinks 
it expensive. The ordinary sales- 
man starts out to overcome—or 
hammer down—these two objec- 
tions by so-called high-pressure 
salesmanship—so called because it 
usually is mental brute force. 

We have applied the principle 
outlined in this article and are 
working along the lines of least 
resistance. Our salesmen are not 
trained to go out and argue a 
man to a pulp, to browbeat him 
into such a state that he can no 
longer resist the arguments. That 
isn’t looked upon as salesmanship, 
today. 

The salesmen who sell our 
proposition devote all of their 
thought and attention to giving 
the prospect an idea. The idea 
can be used without our service, 
but it can be used many times bet- 
ter with it. When the prospect 
begins to comprehend the idea he 
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usually wants it. Then, still tak- 
ing the lines of least resistance, 
our salesmen give the prospect a 
chance to try the idea with cer- 
tain equipment, but refuse to sell 
him any equipment. 

The prospect is told that he 
cannot buy the equipment until 
after a certain definite time—dur- 
ing which he must use the idea. 
Even then he cannot buy the 
equipment unless he is _ pleased 
with the idea that has been given 
to him. As a matter of fact, the 
idea is so tied up with the equip- 
ment that once the two are in use 
together, the prospect can never 
separate them. 

When the prospect gets the 
equipment plus the idea, he him- 
self eliminates both of the rea- 
sons for not buying. 

There are endless reasons for 
not buying. Some selling plans 
pyramid these reasons for not 
buying and then train salesmen to 
overcome them. 

Credit regulations, or terms of 
payment, or collection methods 
are often very important reasons 
for not buying. A house, for ex- 
ample, may have a policy of 
pushing customers for payment 
in a way that unduly embarrasses 
them if they do not pay promptly. 
Any house may be delayed on pay- 
ments at times, and no company 
which values its own credit can 
afford to buy from any concern 
which, in an emergency, might 
injure its credit standing. 


POOR COLLECTION LETTERS HAVE 
KILLED MANY SALES 


Salesmen for houses which take 
an arbitrary attitude on past-due 
accounts have a_ difficult sales 
problem in reselling such cus- 
tomers. A very important reason 
for not buying is found in these 
collections methods. There are 
scores of things that can cause a 
customer to stop buying. When 
this happens, forget the selling 
talk designed to sell the line and 
devote all of your thought and 
attention to removing the reason 
for not buying. Often, the best 
argument you can use is to show 
that the customer’s attitude has 
caused your house to remedy a 
bad condition, in which case you 
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THE NEWS 
OF HARPER’S BAZAR 
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HELEN DRYDEN JOINS 
GALAXY OF STARS 


Famous Artist's First: Appearance 
in de Luxe Fashion Magazine 


Noted both for her fashion illus- 
trations and for her magazine cov ers, 
Helen Dryden makes her debut in 
Harper’s Bazar in the July issue. 
She has illustrated the unconven- 
tional costumes Mrs. Walter Rosen 
and Miss Lynn Fontanne have 
chosen to satisfy their instinct for 
the dramatic. 

They are costumes that would 
naturally interest Miss Dryden for 
she has always had a flair for the 
picturesque and, with her remark- 
able sense of color and design, she 
has herself originated many period 
gowns. 

Will any one who ever saw them 
forget the gorgeous costumes Helen 
Dryden designed for “Claire de 
Lune,” the dramatic sensation of a 
few seasons ago in which appeared 
both the most famous Barrymores, 
John and Ethel? It was the play, 
you will recall, that was written by 
John Barrymore’s wife, whose pen 
name is Michael Strange and who, 
so the report goes, is now to become 





a professional player herself on the 
advice of Bernard Shaw. 

Yet, despite the irresistible talent 
of the Barry mores, ‘“Claire de Lune” 
was more of a spectacle than a play. 
When one thinks of it the most 
vivid memory is of the costumes 
Helen Dryden created for it and, 
unfortunately, costumes, no matter 
how lovely, do not make a play. 

Miss Dryden will feel very much 
at home in the pages of Harper’s 
Bazar for she has as company the 
other foremost fashion artists of 
today—Mary MacKinnon who is 
temporarily in Paris and Reynaldo 
Luza who has just returned from 
Paris; Grace Hart and Malaga Gre- 
net and Bernard Boutet de Monvel, 
the last also of course in Paris; and 
to leave the strict category of fash- 
ion artists, Erté, creator of bizarre 
new ideas; Drian, the preeminent 
portraitist of the chic Parisienne, as 
well as Baron de Meyer, generally 
conceded to be the best photogra- 
pher of his time. 








Harpers Bazar 


2/- IN LONDON 


1Ofr. in PARIS 


“A CLASS MAGAZINE IN A CLASS BY ITSELF” 
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can well afford to express grati- 
tude to him for having pointed 
out the weak spot so that it could 
be corrected. 

My purpose in this article, 
though, is not to prepare a sales 
manual—or to give definite sug- 
gestions for overcoming specific 
reasons for not buying. I am 
primarily interested in pointing 
out the difference between ordi- 
nary selling and removing rea- 
sons for not buying. Any sales 
— can prepare the selling 
talk, 

Another reason for not buying 
may be the price. The customer 
may like the goods and the terms, 
and everything else except the 
price. This reason for not buy- 
ing can be removed in many ways 
—by playing up quality, or em- 
phasizing service, or showing to 
customers additional time-saving 
qualities. 

The most common reason for 
not buying in many lines is that 
the prospect cannot afford your 
proposition. It doesn’t matter 
what your proposition is, nor how 
good it is, if the prospect can’t 
raise the money without undue 
hardship, all your fine selling talk 
is a complete waste. I know a 
bookbinder who has needed a 
$3,000 machine for artistic pro- 
duction work, for several years, 
and who is convinced that the 
equipment would soon pay for 
itself, but he doesn’t know how to 
raise the money. All the sales 
effort used on him is wasted, 
whereas a few minutes’ talk with 
his banker, or some _ practical 
financing plan arranged by the 
seller, would have secured the 
order with a tenth of the sales 
effort that has been expended. 

Another common reason for 
not buying is that the shipping 
distance is too great. Remove this 
reason for not buying and you 
will greatly reduce sales resis- 
tance. 

You can sell in spite of all 
reasons for not buying, but if you 
find these reasons and eliminate 
them, then you will have far less 
selling to do. The expenditure 


of pennies in removing reasons 
for not buying may save dollars 
of sales work. 
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Analyze your own _ selling 
proposition. Study it from every 
angle. Search out every possible 


reason why a customer may hesi- 
tate to buy. Forget, for the pur- 
poses of this analysis, all of the 
reasons why he should buy and 
search only for the reasons why 
he should not buy. When you 
find all of these reasons why he 
should not buy, start in to elimi- 
nate them from your proposition, 
or if that isn’t possible, then find 
ways of overcoming those reasons 
from the customer’s angle. 





H. D. McKinney Advanced by 
Driver-Harris Company 


Harry D. McKinney has been elected 
second vice-president and general sales 
manager of the Driver-Harris Com- 
pany, Harrison, N. J., electrical ap- 


pliances. He was formerly manager of 
the Chicago office. 
Arlington Bensel, formerly  vice- 


president and sales manager, has re- 
signed to take over the sales agency 
for the engineering service of Victor 
Hybinette, Wilmington, Del., manu- 
facturer of Hybnickel. Mr. Bensel will 
be located in New York. 





David Adler Account for 
Olson and Enzinger 


The David Adler & Sons Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., manufacturer of men’s 
and boys’ suits and overcoats, has ap- 
pointed Olson and Enzinger, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Magazines and 
trade papers will be used. 





New Account for Ajax Agency 


The Kaumagraph Company, New 
York, manufacturer of Kaumagraph 
Transfers and Indello name markers, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Ajax Advertising Agency, Inc., of 
that city. Plans call for the use of 
magazines and trade papers. 





James H. Collins, Director, 
Franklin Society 
James H. Collins, special contributor 
to Printers’ Inx, has been elected a 
member of the board of directors of 
The Franklin Society for Home Build- 
ing and Savings, New York. 


Cement Account for H. E. 
Lesan Agency 


The Standard Portland Cement Com- 
pany, Cleveland, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with the Chicago office of 
the H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency. 
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Who Owns 
4,000,000 Radio Sets? 


“WeIX YEARS ago there wasn’t a 
Raeees] radio set on the market; today 
eas there are more than 4,000,000 
poet seen) radios in actual daily operation. 
Six years ago there wasn’t a magazine called 
TRUE STORY; today 2,000,000 people 
monthly step up to 50,000 newsstands 
and laying down a quarter, say, “I want 
TRUE STORY.” 






The radio is here to stay—it is a necessity. 
TRUE STORY is here to stay— 
it is a necessity. 
Each is supreme in its field 





TRUE STORY is quite as 
necessary to the public as 
it is to those who adver- 
tise to the public. 

And since TRUE STORY 
is unique in its editorial 
appeal—like no other 
magazine—it delivers to 
its advertiters a market 
essentially new, in that 
no magazine ever before 
covered it. And TRUE 
STORY is the only mag- 
azine that is covering this 
market thoroughly now. 


Authentic figures, with 


respect to duplication ot 
circulation are difficult to 
compile. But all the inves- 
tigations TRUE STORY 
has made, or that have 
been made by any other 
organization with respect 
to this angle of space om 
ing, shows that TRUE 
STORY duplicates a com- 
paratively small percent- 
age of any other mag- 
azine’s readers. 


That is one reason why 
we call it““The Necessary 
Two Million.” 


rue Story 


‘The Necessary Two Million” 











“GREATEST COVERAGE—LOWEST COST” 
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Well enough was not good enough, so} 
radio advertisers changed papers} 











; 
ADIO today is far from a novelty and close toll 
a need. The market has automatically broad-§ 
ened; the possibility of profit increased. 
Advertising appeal must broaden with the market. 
Everyone is interested in Radio; everyone must be ff 
contacted by Radio advertising. 
Newspaper schedules covering only a small per. 
centage of any market might have been well enough 
when Radio was the hobby of the occasional experi- 
menter. They are not good enough today when 
Radio technicalities are the commonplaces of casual 
conversations. 





Because it contains almost half the total evening 
newspaper field in its own circulation without dupli- 
cation and because it prints more Radio news every 
day than any other New York paper, the Evening 
Journal offers a unique opportunity for Radio man- 
ufacturers in Radio’s best market. And they snow 
it now: 
For example: 











The EVENING 
JouRNAL is now 
second among all 
New York papers 


in RADIO —and NEW YoORI V1 


going ahead strong! 
. . J 
Largest evening circula 
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.The New York Evening 
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than any other New York 





newspaper, evening or morn- 


a ing and Sunday combined. 


every 





ening 

man- 

know eee 130,574 Lines Gain 
RMR NOM o Ac cniiGaaeineeiewien 94,686 “ Loss 
Wet WINE o sicic exe puss waeinaiens 560 “ Loss 
TOE 6 60 cdnnccsuvacesoes 133,248 “ Loss 
ES eee eee 7,410 “ Gain 
Heerald-Tribune «<2... ssc0sses 119,338 “ Gain* 
fe ere re ree 101,244 “ Gain* 
EOE ERGOT LCT E OE 67,780 “ Gain* 
toes isc sicd A Akedie aioe 61,692 “ Gain* 
MRE el ies aigpiemmapied 20,970 “ Gain* 

*Combined Sunday and morning—(seven day) total. 











REVENING JOURNAL 


- America — and at 3c a copy 
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The user of advertising space likes to feel 
that his message is read with more than 
ordinary interest. 


This is assured in THE DAIRY 
FARMER. 








Its Editorial service is of special value to 
a quarter of a million Dairy Farm homes. 
Its advertising columns also render a 
buyer’s service of paramount importance 
to “cream” subscribers. 
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E. T. MEREDITH, PUBLISHER 
DES MOINES, IOWA 













































Training an Idea Scout 


The Help That May Be Afforded by Business Publications 


nitep Harpware & Suppty Co. 
° TITUSVILLE Pa., July 1, 1925. 

i Printers’ INK: : 
a ee to H. C. Diehl’s letter in 
Printers’ Ink of June 25, entitled 
“How and When to Read Your Busi- 
ness Papers. ‘ 

This is a question which has presented 
itself to my mind also. I do not care 
about stating here how many _ trade 
papers come to my desk, but I believe 
that it is practically impossible for any 
one executive to read them all or even 
do more than glance through their in- 
dices. It has occurred to me that it 
would be possible for some young person 
with a good education and some literary 
instinct to go over all the trade papers 
and make a note for the attention of the 
head of each department only of articles 
that would likely prove interesting or 
beneficial to the business. This should 
not require over two hours a week. I 
would be very glad to hear of any criti- 
cism of this suggestion. 

S. S. Bryan, 
President. 


N the article to which Mr. Bryan 

refers, the editor answered a 
query from Mr. Diehl as to how 
much time a man should give to 
the business papers in his field. 
The answer pointed out that life 
should not be divided up into 
separate air-tight cells, so many 
minutes for health, so many for 
reading, so many for amusement. 
Each individual, as Arnold Ben- 
net pointed out so interestingly in 
“How to Live on Twenty-four 
Hours a Day,” has the same 
amount of time to use in the 
business of living, and securing 
new ideas is a job which is close 
to the heart of every man who 
wants to live fully, during the 
whole period of his life. 

Mr. Bryan’s letter makes a spe- 
cific and interesting suggestion 
which is now being followed in 
many Organizations and should be 
used in more. In large organiza- 
tions it is usually the librarian’s 
task to go over books, trade and 
business papers and other possible 
sources, to scout for ideas which 
apply to certain individuals in the 
establishment; to see that these 
ideas are brought to the attention 
of each busy executive who should 
see them. An article in the April, 
1921, issue of Printers’ INK 


MonTHLy told how Lyon & Healy, 
John Lucas & Co., The Sherwin- 
Williams Co., the National Cash 
Register Company, the United 
Drug Company and other large 
organizations had their librarian 
route copies of Printers’ INK 
with specific articles marked or 
clipped to heads of various depart- 
ments, officers of the company and 
other men to whom a specific idea 
had 4 definite and timely applica- 
tion. 

In this article, Miss Viola Burn- 
ham, the librarian of the United 
Drug Company, told the why and 
how of the business librarian of 
the large organization in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

“Our collection of drug, phar- 
maceutical, medical, trade, busi- 
ness and other journals furnishes 
material of the highest value 
which is obtainable from no other 
source. The service of reviewing 
and presenting the important 
printed articles meets a definite 
need in our organization for get- 
ting into the hands of each one 
the most valuable data and up- 
to-date information most useful 
to him in his particular capacity. 
It economizes his time for other 
work for which his services were 
secured. In the limited time that 
he has for reading, he is ac- 
quainted with the most valuable 
printed material in his particular 
line, and is enabled to, select and 
read what seems to be most profit- 
able for his purpose. Otherwise 
much of this material would never 
come to his attention. He lacks 
the time and facilities for provid- 
ing it for himself. The service 
also furnishes an intimate, in- 
formal and dependable means of 
supplying new ideas and sugges- 
tions applicable to the business. 
It promotes, improves and adds 
enjoyment to the work, and it aids 
in the accomplishment of success- 
ful results. The helpful material 
obtained from the magazines, 
which is put to profitable use in 
the management of the business, 
and in the buying, advertising, 
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selling and distributing of the 
company’s products, is of immense 
value in furthering the develop- 
ment of the business.” 

In many other companies we 
know that the owner of the busi- 
ness insists upon reading all of 
PrinTERS’ INK himself and then 
having his secretary route to other 
men certain articles which the 
president wants them to read. In 
smaller organizations where there 
is no business library in charge of 
an efficient librarian, and where 
the president himself does not as- 
sume the job of seeing that cer- 
tain ideas reach certain individ- 
uals, a plan such as Mr. Bryan 
suggests is often used. Some 
up-and-coming young man, a 
member of the office staff, is care- 
fully trained to become expert in 
the task of developing a system 
by which his superiors may have 
brought to their attention the ideas 
so necessary to the growth of any 
business. We are inclined to 
think that, done well, this would 
require more than the two hours 
a week suggested by Mr. Bryan. 
The young man assigned to such 
work should be of the type capa- 
ble of taking responsibility, and 
should possess initiative, imagina- 
tion and industry to a marked 
degree. The time he invests in 
the work of “idea scout” will pay 
his company double dividends. 

Nothing could be of more value 
in training a young man for exec- 
utive responsibility than the habit 
of being continually on the look- 
out for ideas which will benefit 
the business of which he is a part. 
At the same time he will be help- 
ing his boss solve the problem of 
investing his time wisely without 
missing the invaluable tonic of 
ideas which have worked well in 
other businesses.—[Ed PrinTERs’ 
INK. 


Appointed Vice-President of 
Wm. T. Mullally Agency 


M. De Wolf Hanrahan has been 
soveinted vice-president of Wm. T. 

ullally, Inc., New York advertising 

He was formerly vice-president 
. J. Richards & Company, Boston, 
pF prior to that he was treasurer and 
general manager of the Whitney-Cox 
Company, also of that city. 


apne. 
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Sawyer Boot & Shoe Company 
Adopts Trade-Mark 


The Sawyer Boot & Shoe Company, 
Freeport, Me., has registered the name 
“Skookums,” which is applied to its 
moccasin footwear. At present adver- 
tising is confined to trade papers. In 
a letter to Printers’ Inx, H. D. 
Hamilton, sales manager of the com- 
pany, states, ‘‘We are not planning any 
extensive consumer publicity. We are 
selling our product directly to the retail 
trade and a few wholesalers. We are 
attempting at this time to advertise to 
the retailer in the trade papers as 
though he were a consumer, and in the 
short time we have issued these ad- 
vertisements, we are very pleased with 
our results.” 


S. P. Fenn Honored by Poland 
Y. M.C. A. 


S. P. Fenn, vice-president and 
treasurer of The Sherwin-Williams 
Company, Cleveland, has been presented 
with a _ testimonial portfolio by the 
board of directors of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in Krakow, 
Poland. The gift includes honorary 
membership in the Polish Y. M. C. A,, 
and is a token of appreciation for the 
gift of $150,000 which Mr. Fenn con- 
tributed toward the erection of the first 

 &. & building in Poland. 


Harold Debrest Joins Peck 
Agency 

Harold Debrest, formerly with Philip 
Wolf, Inc., has joined the Brooklyn, 
N. Y., office of the Peck Advertising 
Agency, Inc. At one time he was 
advertising manager of the Berman 
Stores, Inc., a chain of fifty-six stores. 
He was also advertising manager of 
the Prospect Furniture Company, 
Brooklyn. 


G. W. Sherin to Leave Amer- 
ican Bosch Magneto 


G. W. Sherin, advertising manager 
of the American Bosch Magneto Cor- 
poration, Springfield, Mass., has resigned 
effective August 1. e has been in 
charge of Bosch advertising for the last 
six years. 


Radio Account for Sterling 
Beeson 


The Airway Electric Appliance 
Corporation, Toledo, Ohio, has placed 
its radio equipment account with Ster- 
ling Beeson, Inc., advertising agency, 
of that city. Plans call for the use 
of radio trade papers. 


W. R. Barcklow Resigns from 
Haddon Press 


William R. Barcklow, president and 
the Haddon Press, Inc., 
J., has resigned. 


treasurer of 
Camden, N. 
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REGARDING 
RADIO 


The Chicago Evening 
American leads the 
local newspaper field 
in radio advertising” 
because it produces 
sales at a profit. 


And that is the 
REAL definition of 


advertising. 
















* In 1923 and in 1924 the Chicago Evening American 
published more radio advertising than any other 
Chicago newspaper. And the same holds good for 

the first five months of 1925. 
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Co-operation Is the Keynote of 
Photo-Engravers Convention 


New Technical Developments and Collective Advertising Campaign 
Also Are Major Topics 


HE transmission of photo- 

graphs over telephone lines 
was explained and demonstrated 
at the twenty-ninth annual con- 
vention of the American Photo- 
Engravers Association, which was 
held at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York, July 16, 17 and 18. 
Another novel program feature 
was the demonstration of the 
transmission of pictures by radio, 
by Captain R. H. Ranger, design 
engineer of the Radio Corporation 
of America. 

The record-breaking attendance 
at this convention was attributed 
by the officers of the association to 
the remarkable success of the col- 
lective advertising campaign fos- 
tered by the organization. Ad- 
dresses welcoming the delegates 
were made by Adolph Schuetz, 
president of the Photo-Engravers 
Board of Trade, New York; John 
Clyde Oswald, managing director 
of the New York Employing 
Printers Association; Charles 
Dana Gibson; Frank Presbrey, 
president, Frank Presbrey Com- 
pany, and Charles C. Green, presi- 
dent, Advertising Club of New 
York. ‘ 

The general theme of the con- 
vention covered co-operation be- 
tween organized advertising and 
publicity groups for the develop- 
ment, expansion and prosperity of 
American industries and business. 
This was discussed from many 
angles by the heads of associations 
of businesses closely affiliated in 
the advertising and publishing field. 

There was no change in the ad- 
ministrative officers of the associa- 
tion. Edward W. Houser, of the 
Barnes-Crosby Co., Chicago, was 
again re-elected president. V. W. 
Hurst, Hurst Engraving Co. 
Rochester, N. Y., was re-elected 
first vice-president; H. C. Camp- 
bell, Western Engraving & Color 
Co., Seattle, Wash., second vice- 
president, and Oscar F. Kwetth, 
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Northern Engraving Co., Canton, 
Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 

The members of the executive 
committee for the coming year 
are: Adolph 
Schuetz, Ster- 
ling Engraving 
Co., New York; 
C. A. Stinson, 
Gatchel & Man- 
ning, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia; Chas. 
W. Beck, Jr., 
Beck Engrav- 
ing Co., Phila- 
delphia, and R. 





W. Hirchert, 

Mu gl er En-  epwarp w. HOUSER 
graving Co, 

Cleveland. 


Edward Epstean, Walker En- 
graving Co., New York, chairman 
of the publicity committee, in pre- 
senting his annual report, said: 
“National publicity campaigns 
have been proved successful to as- 
sociations, when properly backed 
up by merchandising and local ad- 
vertising. I cannot make the latter 
points too strong, however, as they 
are the most neglected. Assume 
that you have an influential friend 
who goes out of his way to men- 
tion your name to a prospective 
purchaser. He tells you about it 
and suggests that you call on the 
prospect. Can he do more? And 
what happens if you just let it 
slide and do not go near the pros- 
pect? You not only fail to take 
advantage of a real chance to do 
business but you harm your friend 
and his standing with the man to 
whom he recommended you.” 

A resolution was adopted rec- 
ommending the continuance and 
expansion of this co-operative 
campaign. Mr. Epstean was re- 
appointed chairman of the pub- 
licity committee. 

A resolution also was passed by 
the convention expressing opposi- 
tion to the recent postal legislation. 
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News Again Dominates 
in Detroit Automotive 
Advertising 


URING the first six months of 1925 The De- 
troit News published 706,398 lines of auto- 
motive advertising, leading the second medium 
by 136,178 lines! 
Automotive advertisers have sound reasons for 
. this marked preference for The Detroit News. 

The News is Detroit’s accepted leader in auto- 
motive affairs. Its automobile section is recog- 
nized as one of America’s best, being replete with 
articles of genuine news interest to the motorist 
and tourist. The News has pioneered in good 
roads movements, safety measures and all that 
pertains to the welfare and comfort of the motor- 
ing public, and is the only Detroit newspaper 
reaching every family in its field. 

With such intensive building of good will, and 
the universal appeal of The News to all classes 
and types of buyers, there is little wonder that 
month after month finds The News first in the 
advertising buyer’s choice as a medium for the 
sale of any priced car or automotive product. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation, Week Day or Sunday, in Michigan 
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Back of circulation, back of lineage figures, 


back of markets are stories of SALES °s 
RESULTS—of business barriers overcome, C 
of market potentials developed, and of adver- | 
tising dollars that have rolled back to manu- 
facturers in profits. 


BOSTON AMERICAN 
CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 
DETROIT TIMES 
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Since advertisers buy space to produce sales 
at a profit, the most effective way of inter- 
esting them in an advertising medium is to 
show them how, when and for whom it does 
produce sales or has produced sales at a profit. 


The contact and merchandising organization 
of the six newspapers listed below will welcome 
an opportunity to discuss with manufacturers 
and their advertising agents a plan based upon 
practical sales cooperation and standardized 
service. 


It is a plan that utilizes to fullest advantage 
intensive circulation coverage in six highly 
responsive markets; a plan through which you 
may revitalize dealer interest in your product. 


Please address your inquiry to the nearest 
office of the group. 





EASTERN OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 


2 Columbus Circle Hearst Building 5 Winthrop Square 
New York Chicago Boston 
R. E. BOONE H. A. KOEHLER S. B. CHITTENDEN 





ROCHESTER JOURNAL 
SYRACUSE TELEGRAM 
WISCONSIN NEWS (MILWAUKEE) 
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FARMERS 


 Aprend Inore 


in. MINNESOTA — 


BROOKMIRE INSTITUTE figures show 1924- 

1925 farm purchasing power in Minnesota as 
139 per cent of 1909-1913, as against 105 for the 
entire United States. 


Increased farm purchasing power is reflected in a 
corresponding increase in farm business. Farm 
sales of automobiles for the first five months of 
1925 exceeded those of the same period last year 
by 17 percent, as against a loss in the citiesof 1.2%. 


Invest your advertising money in the region of 
big buying power. You can cover it with the 
Northwest’s only weekly farm paper. 





The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 250 Park Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. New York 


\ Webb Publishing Co, PESGLOL. Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 






























































' Try a Natural Setting for That 
Picture 


There Is No Need to Use Irrelevant Atmosphere to Achieve a Pictorial 
Point 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


NTRODUCING the product 
naturally, in advertising illus- 
trations, is one of the most 
important considerations of the 
modern layout. The old idea of 
straining for a pictorial point, 
often with irrelevant atmosphere 
and rather ridiculous situations 
seems to have passed 
out. It was seldom de- 
sirable or convincing. 
A famous play- 
wright has said that 
one of the most dif- 
ficult problems  con- 
nected with his art, 
was to bring char- 
acters on the stage 
and remove them 
again, naturally and 
without affectation. 
Plausibility of this 
kind in advertising il- 
lustrations is a syn- 
onymous problem. 
he out-of-date 
idea of posing a figure 
pointing to a product 
or deliberately holding 
it out is now taboo. 
There are better ways, 
all of them more 
true to life, which 
advertisers find in an 
analysis of their 
products. 

An outstanding ex- 
ample of the applica- 
tion of this principle, 
is to be found in the 
more recent Ford _ illustrations. 
Invariably, the setting presents the 
Ford car in a perfectly natural 
and important manner. The auto- 
mobile becomes a living character 
in the artist’s scenario. This is 
quite different from merely super- 
imposing it against attractive back- 
grounds with conventional people 
doing very conventional things. 

“Out Beyond the Car Lines” is 
the tyne of headline which sets 





THERE IS 








the stage for a characteristic Ford 
illustration. A contractor drives 
out to a suburban section in his 
Ford. He is shown consulting 
with carpenters over the erection 
of a new house. There are other 
cars in the background, suggest- 
ing that some of the men are also 


Rl: Po AA. i aa eee 

ill never know 
—for the wall is finished with MELLO-GLOsS—a won- 
SR Ee Dees 
or old walls, previously painted or papered. 


LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 
faaores Duyren, Oteo, Toren Camis © s+ © Dremter Ad Powe! Omer 


oo Bute 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 
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NOTHING ARTIFICIAL ABOUT THIS GROUPING 


Ford owners and that their ma- 
chines take them to their jobs, 
regardless of distance. But see in 
what a subtle way the “class dis- 
tinction” thought is picturized: the 
Ford is as good for the home 
owner, the builder and the con- 
tractor as it is for the humble 
mason. 

For hosiery: a scene on the dock 
as a ship enters port. Customs 
officers are going through a pretty 
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girl’s baggage. What could be 
more natural than that there might 
be a glimpse of hosiery? And if 
the copy writer wishes to state 
that American - purchased stock- 
ings are of such fine quality that 
a customs inspector might well 
mistake them for the Paris kind, 
so much the better. 

Then there is a Lowe Brothers 
Company advertisement, a repro- 
duction of which accompanies 
this article. It tells a story that 
introduces Mello-Gloss without 
straining. 

In instances such as this, the 
artist is provided with spirited and 
unusual settings which never 
happened in the old days of utterly 
prosaic scenes. Unquestionably, 
the tendency has been in the past, 
to employ rather standardized 
backgrounds and props. One ad- 
vertiser puts it significantly, when 
he says: 

“One day I came to realize that 
our advertising department was 
cluttered up with storehouse 
props, accessories and scenery. We 
were using this material over and 
over again, with but slight changes 
and modifications. It was ‘stock 
stuff’ and we had simply fallen 
into a slovenly habit in our illus- 
trations. We were not thinking 
deeply enough. We were not 
analyzing our own possibilities as 
related to what we were manufac- 
turing 

“Later, we had a house-cleaning. 
We resolved never again to use 
any of the old themes. We would 
invent situations which would so 
skilfully tie up with the product, 
that a new animation, a new 
spirit, would enter into every pic- 
ture. 

“And we found that it was in 
the dramatized ‘situation’ that this 
difference existed. It is as neces- 
sary to write out a plot for a 
picture, as for a play. We decided 
that something human and inter- 
esting must motivate the people 
in our illustrations, and, all the 
while, the product itself must be 
the star performer, although not 
obtrusively. It must pose in the 
limelight, as if it wanted nothing 
so much as to claim all of the 
reader’s attention. This had been 


the fault of our previous pictures. 
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Their object had been too obvious. 
It was too evident that we wanted ° 
to make people see the goods to 
the exclusion of everything else.” 

“‘Here is the thing which you 
must see in our picture: nothing 
else matters much,’ was the old 
style idea. The new type of illus- 
tration compels this same concen- 
tration without seeming to do so.” 

Following are given a number 
of excellent examples of how en- 
vironment, story, background and 
concentration may be arrived at, 
with no tendency to commercial- 
ize the canvas beyond a rational 
and restrained degree. They have 
been selected because, as in the 
case of the Ford layout and the 
hosiery illustration, they constitute 
well-mannered expositions of the 
advertised article. 


PACKARD CARRIES OUT THE IDEA 


A Packard automobile. An 
aviation officer has just driven out 
to the field, and stopped very near 
a modern type of airplane. All 
of the interesting and unusual 
detail of the ’plane is introduced. 
The figures are varied, such as 
aviation field workers, officers, 
aviators. Headline: “Round the 
world fliers choose Packard Eight.” 
Copy and illustration based on this 
news item: “Mayor Dever, on be- 
half of the citizens of Chicago, 
presented Captain Lowell H. Smith 
and Lieutenant Leslie P. Arnold 
each with a Packard Eight. Five 
of the six round-the-world-fliers, 
when asked which among all of 
the motor cars in the world they 
would like as gifts in recognition 
of their history-making flight, 
voted for the Packard.” 

The Humphrey Radiantfire, a 
heating device. Around a fire- 
place, wherein the heater is in- 
stalled, a typical family group is 
congregated; father, mother, and 
two children. They are working 
on cross-word puzzles. They do 
not point to the Radiantfire, or 
hold their hands near it or other- 
wise attempt to commercialize its 
presence. Their very poses sug- 
gest that the warmth is welcome 


and steadfast. It is the silent 
partner in the little group. 
Product, Kelvinator. Story to 


be told: that foods are kept fresh 
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First at the Turn 
of the Half Year! 


HE EVENING WORLD reached 

the half-year post far and away 
ahead of its field, as the following 
figures indicate: 






















Gain in 

Paper Agate Lines 

THE EVENING WORLD . . . 406,342 
Second Paper . ... . . 297,840 
Third , en. » «+ &« Bee Rawls 
Fourth “ .... . . 196,676 Ty 4 


Loss in 
Agate Lines 


Fifth Paper .... . . 1,262,944 


THE EVENING WORLD has taken 
command of the New York evening 
field. Not only is it first in its ad- 
wertising gains, but it has added 
circulation faster than any other 
paper in its field 


It is the outstanding advertising 
value in one of the most highly 
competitive groups in American 
newspaperdom. 


Pulitzer Building, New York 


TRIBUNE TOWER GENERAL Motors BUILDING ix ‘ yy 
CHICAGO DETROIT ; 5 wa 
TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 
Los ANGELES 
SECURITIES BUILDING CHANCERY BUILDING 
SPATTLE SAN FRANCISCO 
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a long while, automatically. Pic- 
ture: a housewife has just returned 
from a week-end trip. The house 
has been closed. But she has left 
perishable things in the ice-box. 
She opens the door, to find that 
they are safe. There is, in this 
composition, it will be observed, a 
definite scenario. It is not merely 
a housewife admiring an ice box. 

Bauer & Black. It is necessary 
to feature the family medicine 
chest, in the bathroom, filled with 
the manufacturer’s products. The 
artist has approached his theme 
in a round-about manner. Noth- 
ing is arbitrary, and nothing is 
dragged in by the heels. 

Scene: a neat and modern bath- 
room. A cunning little girl has 
brought her dolly in to mother for 
“repair.” There has been an “acci- 
dent.” The little child is binding 
up one of the legs of the doll, 
and she is doing it with a Bauer 
& Black product. Mother is a 
smiling party to the act, as she 
opens the wall cabinet, exposing 
its contents, and while reaching 
for a bottle, looks back over her 
shoulder. 

Skinner’s satin. In this case, it 
is essential that the illustration 
concentrate attention upon the 
lining of coats for both men and 
women. 

Picture: the interior of a Pull- 
man car. A young man and 
woman have just entered. She 
has taken a seat, throwing her 
cape back over the chair: he is 
being helped out of his coat by the 
observant porter. As the latter’s 
hands come in contact with the 
shiny surface of silk, he grins, 
pleased. And, all the while, other 
occupants of the car are looking 
up. They are observant, too. 

Radio is gradually coming 
around to a type of illustration 
which makes the receiving set or 
the loud speaker a natural, unas- 
suming part of the illustration. 

Observe this double spread, 
which admirably ties together two 
facing pages. Night. A chummy 
little home. Across the two parts 
of the composition is a_ hall, 
shrouded in shadows. Through the 
open door, a mother, a father and 
guests are listening to a radio 
concert. In the foreground, on 
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the right-hand page, and occupying 
all of it, are two little children, a 
boy and girl, in pajamas. They 
have sneaked down the stairs and 
are peeping through, past the 
curtained doorway. Their very 
poses suggest the joy of what the 
cabinet is drawing from the air. 

The receiving set is actually the 
smallest object in the two pages. 
Yet its presence is never over- 
looked. The action of the illus- 
tration makes it dominant. 

This idea of arriving at the a¢- 
vertising point by indirection has 
become a fine art today. And it 
is the very best method of all. 





Simmons Appoints Joseph 
Ewing Vice-President 


Joseph Ewing has been appointed vice- 
— in charge of sales of the 
immons Company, Chicago, manufac- 
turer of bedroom furniture and bedding. 
He will maintain offices both at New 
York and Chicago. 

Mr. Ewing was at one time general 
sales manager of the Phillips-Jones Cor- 
oration, New York, maker of Van 
eusen collars. He also was at one 
time director of sales of the Martin- 
Parry Corporation, York, Pa., and for- 
merly was with Fuller & Smith, Cleve- 
land advertising agency. More recently 
he has been in business for himself as 
a marketing and sales counsel for sev- 
eral well-known sales organizations. 


Frederick Seid Joins Botsford- 
Constantine ‘ 


Frederick Seid, who formerly con- 
ducted an advertising service at San 
Francisco, has joined the Botsford- 
Constantine Company, Inc., advertising 
agency. 








Has Sweet Caporal Account 


The American Tobacco Company, New 
York, has appointed the New York of- 
fice of the m. H. Rankin Company, 
advertising agency, to direct the adver- 
tising of Sweet Caporal cigarettes. A 
new campaign is being planned. 





Lord & Thomas Appointments 


Duane Jones, who has been_ space 
buyer in the Los Angeles office of 
Lord & Thomas, has been appointed a 
contact and sales executive. in Beld- 
ing, who formerly was _ statistician, 
succeeds Mr. Jones as space buyer. 





Los Angeles Advertising 
Agencies Merged 


The Cyrtis - Newhall Advertising 
Agency, Los Angeles, has been merged 
with The Dan B. Miner Company, ad- 
vertising agency, of that city. 
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qG 
is indicative © 
Greater Advertising Productivity 


qGreater City and Total Circulation 


Reflects 
Greater Public Confidence ) 





Q The Times-Picayune Has Ledin ] ji 
Advertising and Circulation I] 


For Ten Consecutive Years 


GQ 3.000.000 Lines of Advertising Ahead 
of the Second New Orleans Paper 
For the First Six Months of 1925 


The Times-Picayune 
Is Delivered Into 
More Individual Homes inthe City — 
More Individual Homes in the Country 
Than any other NewOrleans Newspaper 


No amount of equivocationcan contradict 
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re You Reaching 


Each dot represents 100 
Farm Life subscribers 


bution would fire, overnight, a sales manager 
who persistently neglected to go after busi- 
ness in a thriving community of more than a million 
homes of tremendous buying power 
—especially if a concentrated attack on that mar- 
ket could be made at a time when some of his com- 
petitors were ignoring it 
—and when the goodwill of so vast a population 
could be purchased at a moderate price. 
There is only one city of such size in the whole 
United States 


—for these more than a million families mean 
more than five million people. 

To get the attention of that many people in a sin- 
gle concentrated area is well-nigh impossible. There 
are too many distractions. Too many others are 
making a strenuous effort to take business away 
from you. Too big a percentage of the population 
can not even read your language. 

But there is one community of more than a mil- 
lion families in America than can easily be reached 

—it is the ONE BIG TOWN composed of coun- 
try families of MORE than average size, and MORE 
than average wealth, who ride to town to buy goods 
in stores that sell your merchandise. 


Av MANUFACTURER with national distri- 








MORE THAN 
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This Market ? 


Your task is simplified because you have already 
stocked the stores in which they do their purchasing. 

Your only oyersight has been in not teaching 
those spending millions to ask for YOUR BRAND. 

And yet, it is a brand-loyal community. Once it 
gets hold of the good name of an article—it cherishes 
that name. If a farm family learns that your prod- 
uct is good it asks for that product—by name—over 
and over again. 

Already so many families in Farm Life’s big com- 
munity of buyers must be asking for your product 
that, if they stopped buying it today, your sales 
office would report a serious business depression to- 
morrow. 

A still bigger percentage of these more than a 
million families can be converted to your cause. 

They are waiting to be told about your product. 

They can be’reached enmasse only through the 
pages of Farm Life. For less than 28% of them take 
any metropolitan newspaper. Less than 23% of them 
take any of the general magazines. No other farm 
paper reaches more than 16% of them. 

UNLESS YOU ARE ADVERTISING IN FARM 
LIFE, YOU ARE MISSING MORE THAN A 
MILLION OF THE MOST ACTIVE BUYING- 
FAMILIES IN AMERICA. 

Is this a buying power you can afford to continue 
to ignore? ; 


FARM LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


SPENCER, INDIANA 











James M. Riddle Co., Special Repre- 


P . sentatives, Chicago, New York, Kan- 
e sas City, San Francisco, Atlanta Z 


A MILLION 
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Pioneers in Outdoor 
Advertising 
TODAY the Maxwell Com- 


is the only outdoor 


pany 
organization which has main- 


tained continual National 
service as an independent 
and in its own name FOR 


OVER 34 YEARS. 
Now Starting Its 35th Year 


Offices: 
Trenton, N. J. 
413-15 East State Street 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
17 South New York Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 
220 West 42nd Street 


vell Co. Trenton NJ. 


Poe 
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When the Salesman Is in the Hole 
on His Expense Account 


How Cost of Traveling Can Be Apportioned to Insure Fair Deal to 
Representative and House 


By C. M. Harrison 


a | NEVER yet have made a trip 
out on the road that it was 
not necessary to pay out some of 
my own money. When I come to 
make up my expense account I 
usually find that I am in the hole. 
In other words, careful as I am, 
I find that I cannot legitimately 
charge to the firm all the money 
I have paid out.” 

Talk to almost any salesman on 
the general subject of traveling 
expenses and he invariably will 
make an observation similar to 
the above. We all have heard it 
in some form or other. Where 
is there a person who, after mak- 
ing a trip on the road for his firm, 
has not had such an experience? 

Harry T. Bussmann, vice-presi- 
dent of the Bussmann Manufac- 
turing Company, of St. Louis, is 
among those sales executives who 
believe the salesman is not justi- 
fied in making such a complaint 
and that it is only natural for him 
to have to pay out some of his 
own money while traveling. 

“For example,” Mr. Bussmann 
suggests, “a salesman buys his 
own lunch while in his headquar- 
ters city. Obviously, he would 
not think of charging this against 
the company. Therefore, we do 
not make our men any allowance 
for lunch while they are travel- 
ing. The cost of a lunch is about 
the same, no matter whether the 
salesman is working in his home 
town or any other town.” 

There are other items which 
Mr. Bussmann might have added 
to the lunch charge as _ being 
strictly the salesman’s personal 
expenses to be paid by him alone. 
Presumably he wears clean shirts 
and collars while working in or 
out of the house. He gets his 
hair cut two or three times a 
month, if he has any hair. He 
has his clothes pressed and his 
shoes polished. He must pay car- 


fare downtown in the morning 
and back at night. He may smoke 
a few cigars and this represents 
an expense to all except the con- 
firmed moocher. He may even 
indulge in the wild extravagance 
of an occasional visit to a mov- 
ing-picture house. to see some sup- 
posedly wronged lady “lay her 
soul bare” (quoting from a recent 
movie palace advertisement) on 
the screen. This, too, is some- 
thing he expects to finance for 
himself. 

It is Mr. Bussmann’s idea, and 
there are plenty of sales managers 
who agree with him, that if the 
salesman will take these and sim- 
ilar items into account he will find 
he is not so much out of pocket 
after all. If he will reconcile 
himself to paying his own per- 
sonal expenses on the road the 
same as he does at home, he is 
likely to find there is no deficit. 


HOW BUSSMANN GETS AROUND THE 
DIFFICULTY 


Matters such as these are pretty 
hard to check or control. They 
have to be left largely, if not en- 
tirely, to the honesty of the sales- 
man. And that most salesmen are 
honest is shown by the almost 
universal complaint about not be- 
ing able to come out even on the 
expense account. The Bussmann 
company believes the best way to 
get around the matter is to have 
a definite and direct understand- 
ing as to just what expense items 
the company will pay and what 
it will not. The company’s com- 
pensation system includes weekly 
payment of salary and expenses. 
At the end of the year each man’s 
sales are computed at a certain 
commission rate. Any excess of 
earnings that he may show over 
salary and expenses is then paid 
to him in the form of a bonus. 
The problem of checking the 
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salesman’s expenses is rendered 
comparatively easy through the 
allotment system just referred to. 
“Railroad fare and hotel bills,” 


Mr. Bussmann explains, “are not 
charged to the salesman. We pay 
these and of course carefully 


check up each man’s expense bill 
so as to make sure the charges are 
reasonable. All other items, such 
as cost of entertainment, carfare, 
automobile hire, and so on, are 
paid by the salesman. These are 
absolutely his own expenses which 
he pays out of his own money and 
for which he does not account to 
us at all. Thus we do not find it 
necessary to control them, with 
the net result that a considerable 
amount of valuable time that 
otherwise would be devoted to 
clerical labor is saved to us. 

“Railroad fare is easy to check 
and hotel rooms are difficult. The 
rate per mile is standard and the 
mileage as set down by the sales- 
man in his expense account can 
be determined from the railroad 
guide. Where a jump is made by 
automobile, the salesman is al- 
lowed to include under the item 
of ‘company expense’ (which is 
not charged against him) the 
exact amount that the railroad 
fare would have been had he 
made the jump by train. We find 
that this extra allowance just 
about covers the added cost of the 
automobile mileage. But even if 
it did not, the use of the car 
usually can be expected to con- 
serve the salesman’s time in a way 
to bring about more business. 
And the salesman gets compensa- 
tion at the end of the year for 
such extra business. 


COMPANY FIXES THE AMOUNTS IT 
PAYS FOR HOTEL EXPENSES 


“On account of the complica- 
tions attached to checking hotel 
costs we have adopted a standard 
hotel allowance applying to all 
salesmen. This, we believe, makes 
the entire method of compensa- 
tion entirely fair to all our men. 
What it amounts to is that the 
salesman is allowed a _ certain 
maximum amount per day for his 
hotel expenses. It compels the 
man who likes to spend money 
lavishly on hotels to cut down on 
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his expenditures or pay the extra 
money out of his own pocket. 
The standardized allowance plan 
was adopted the first of this year 
and seems to be working out very 
well. It was based on a study of 
one year’s expense accounts of all 
our men. 

“The study we made caused us 
to adopt three different scales of 
hotel allowances, depending on the 
size of the city in which the sales- 
man works. The company pays 
for the salesman’s breakfast and 
dinner. He buys his own lunch, 
the same as if he were working 
at headquarters. There are three 
different scales for this, the 
amount that the salesman is per- 
mitted to spend varying with the 
size of the city. In the larger 
cities the top scale prevails. The 
amount is generous indeed but not 
at all lavish. 

“The salesman may also pay a 
certain maximum amount for 
lodging in accordance with the 
size of the town in which he is 
working. This figure was ar- 
rived at by obtaining the average 
room rate and adding fifty cents 
per day to cover items such as 
tips and laundry. Where a Pull- 
man car is used, the full sleeper 
rate is allowed, plus fifty cents 
for tips and incidentals. 

“Sometimes, of course, the sales- 
man’s charge for lodging is higher 
than the allowance. But at other 
times it is lower. The average 
works out well within the figure 
we set. In checking up the hotel 
expense account, all we need do is 
to note the size of the city where 
the salesman spends the day or 
night and the correctness of the 
charges is thus readily ascer- 
tained.” 

Some concerns, desiring to pre- 
vent their salesmen from living 
high in best hotels at the com- 
pany’s expense, set aside a certain 
amount per day which must cover 
all such expenses. The salesman 
is allowed to charge this amount 
on flat rate and if he can save 
anything on the transaction by 
living under the scale allowed, the 
difference is his. The Bussmann 
plan, however, obliges the sales- 
man to turn in the exact cost of 
each room he occupies. © What- 
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Are you selling both 
Mr. and Mrs. Sprat in your 
Boston Advertising ? 


Despite their differences in taste, Jack Sprat 
and his wife set a world record as consumers. 
So, too, the families of divided Boston will 
sweep the platter clean when the national 
advertiser analyzes carefully the circulation of 
Boston newspapers. 


Through metropolitan Boston winds an un- 
seen line of demarcation. It separates adjoin- 
ing homes as surely as though a wall were built 
between. 


Keepers of this boundary are the shades of 
Boston’s past. Old custom and tradition hold 
the line across which neither group would think 
to step. Even the Boston newspapers find their 
readers confined by limits beyond which they 
do not pass. 


The experienced advertiser knows that to 
reach these two distinctive groups he must use 
the papers that best cover each group. 


One of these groups you may reach through 
one or more of several Boston papers. The 
other great group—the most important and re- 
sponsive section of the Boston market from 
an advertising standpoint—you can cover only 
through the Herald-Traveler. 


Let us send you “Business Boston,” an in- 
structive booklet that explains Boston’s peculiar 
advertising situation in detail. Write for it now 
on your business stationery. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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ever the company gains in this 
respect, however, is offset by the 
occasional charge made above the 
maximum figure allowed. 

Sales managers have been some- 
what reluctant to put rules of 
this kind into effect because they 
do not wish to appear picayunish. 
But they are getting over such 
feelings for reasons of the kind 
related to the writer by a Chicago 
sales executive recently. 

This concern is high class and 
wants its men on the road to live 
fully in keeping with its standing. 
They must dress well and live at 
first-class hotels. They are paid 
enough money to enable them to 
present a good appearance and the 
company does not quibble over 
rather stiff expense bills. 

Not long ago the executive in 
question sent two men to Detroit. 
They got a fine room with twin 
beds at one of the best hotels at a 
cost of $15 a day. They stayed 
there two nights. On the evening 
of the third day, having completed 
their work and planning to go 
back to Chicago on a late train, 
they prepared to check out. The 
re i cars on cg train were 

o be open at 10:3 

° «What shall we Go till then?” 
one of them asked. “Shall we 
take in a show or shall we go over 
to Windsor and see if this new 
Canadian beer is fit to drink?” 

“I know what I am going to 
do,” replied the other. “I am go- 
ing to get a bite to eat and then 
come back here and park myself 
on one of these beds till train 
time. I am tired and don’t care 
who knows it.” 

The Detroit manager of the 
concern, whom the two high- 
powered salesmen had been sent 
over to assist in making a certain 
deal, happened to be in the room 
at the time. 

“You will do nothing of the 
kind,” he said. “I don’t believe 
this firm should be obliged to pay 
$15 just so you can have an hour 
or two extra sleep. You'll check 
out before 8 o’clock so you don’t 
have to pay for an extra day.” 

The salesman. who thought he 
needed sleep is not a grafter. But, 
as he was spending the firm’s money, 
he had no compunction at all 
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about his proposed extravagance. 

“Instances of this kind,” said 
the sales manager, “are what 
make stringent rules necessary. 
We want and expect our men to 
be liberal in their hotel expendi- 
tures but we draw the line at 
extravagance and wastefulness.” 

nd how about the occasional 
salesman who is crooked, who 
scientifically and _ systematically 
pads his expense account so as to 
make a profit on each trip rather 
than incur the deficit spoken of 
in the beginning? 

J. Harry Rabe, sales manager 
of the Rice-Stix Dry Goods Com- 
pany of St. Louis, says that if a 
smart salesman is really dishonest 
he can manipulate his expense ac- 
counts so as to get away with his 
overcharges almost indefinitely. 

“However,” he adds, “I do 
believe that when the salesman 
knows his expense account is being 
carefully scrutinized and analyzed 
he will be much slower to try to 
put the house to a lot of this un- 
necessary expense. 

“When we receive an expense 
account it is examined and passed 
by the division sales manager who 
is familiar with all the details of 
the territory covered. It is then 
passed to our Salesman’s Bureau 
where it is again analyzed care- 
fully and the salesman is asked 
to explain any irregularities that 
may be discovered. 

“We are careful to let our men 
know that we watch their expense 
accounts. About once a year we 
make a comparison of costs from 
the vouchers of all the men travel- 
ing in certain territories. When 
the analysis shows that a sales- 
man runs consistently high in his 
expenses his attention is called to 
the places where his charges are 
above the average. I feel that we 
accomplish a great deal by this 
comparison.” 

It has been the experience of 
O. L. Swanzey, president of the 
Shelton Hat Company, of St. 
Louis, that the matter of checking 
a salesman’s expense account and 
putting in force rules to govern it 
has to be based wholly on the 
method of compensation the house 
uses, the methods being divided 
into these three classifications: 
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OUISIANA agniappe 

(Cajean for “something 

for nothing”) is traditional— 

in fact as well as name. The 

good old custom has just about 

disappeared; which brings us 
to the point that— 

Item-Tribune rates are go- 
ing up! 

For months we’ve been giv- 
ing “plenty lagniappe.” Today 
our combined circulation is 
40,000 more, in the city alone, 
than the Item’s city circulation 
of a year ago. 

Rates yet on the old Item- 
only basis, 15¢ a line—but they 
are going up—soon. 
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Item- Tribune 
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‘The, ‘Press: Shas 11039 
more ‘circulation than’ any 


other daily. :Ohio 


8. 


The Press is read by more of 
all classes of Cleveland people 
than any other —_ newspaper 
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1. Straight commission, where 
the salesman pays all his own ex- 
penses in the way of a charge to 
his account. 

2. Salary and expenses, which is 
generally based on a fixed commis- 
sion on rate of sales and where 
expenses are excessive, simply re- 
ducing the salesman’s salary or 
drawing account. 

3. Straight salary, with the 
house bearing the expenses with- 
out a charge to the salesman’s ac- 
count, simply paying his salary on 
the basis of sales made. 

The Shelton company’s dealings 
with its salesmen come in the first 
category. Therefore, it does not 
attempt to check selling expenses 
at all. It simply sends its men 
fixed weekly amounts dependent 
on their requirements and requests. 
However, it goes without saying 
that the amount of business turned 
in must keep well ahead of the 
expense account or the salesman 
is likely to hear something un- 
pleasant. 

The second method of compen- 
sation is held by Mr. Swanzey to 
be similar to the first in that the 
house does not need to worry 
about the details of what it costs 
the salesmen to travel. 

“In the third group, though,” he 
says, “it seems to me that the 
house has to consider all the indi- 
vidual problems regarding the 
necessity for entertainment of cus- 
tomers; the method of traveling, 
whether in automobile or other 
means of transportation; the ques- 
tion of the amount of established 
business and measure of sales re- 
sistance the salesman is up against ; 
the character of the line, whether 
sold in large, medium or small 
towns, with a consequent variation 
in hotel bills; the necessity of hir- 
ing sample rooms for the display 
of merchandise, or to call on the 
merchant in his store. Stringent 
rules have to be enforced and the 
smallest points checked upon 

carefully. 

“After all, as I see it, the ques- 
tion of salesmen’s expense ac- 
counts is absorbed by the greater 
problem of equalization of sale- 
men’s compensation on the basis of 
earnings in proportion to services 
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rendered. It seems to me that the 
compensation of salesmen should, 
wherever possible, be based on the 
plan of all of the earnings to the 
salesman who produces and noth- 
ing to the salesman who does not 


produce. Wherever another plan 
is followed in figuring percentages 
of selling cost, a house must al- 
ways rob the successful salesman 
to help pay the man who falls 
down.” 





North Carolina Publishers 
Meet 


James W. Atkins, of the Gastonia 
Gazette, has been elected president of 
the North Carolina Press Association. 
Other officers elected’ were: Lee B. 
Weathers, Shelby Cleveland Star, vice- 
president, and Beatrice Cobb, Morganton 
News-Herald, secretary-treasurer. 

The following were elected members 
of the executive committee: J. A. Par- 
ham, Charlotte Observer; H. Galt Brax- 
ton, Kinston Free Press; Frank 
Smethurst, Raleigh News and Observer; 
. B. Sherrill, Concord Times and 
Tribune, and Charles A. Webb, Ashe- 
ville Citizen, 


F. G. Barry Joins Corticelli 
Silk Company 


Frank G. Barry, for the last two 
years general sales manager of the 
Holeproof Hosiery Company, Milwaukee, 
has joined The Corticelli Silk Company, 
New York, as manager of its hosiery 
department. He will have complete 
charge of sales and production for the 
United States. 


H. F. Malloy Assumes New 
Duties 


Harry F. Malloy, vice-president of 
The Shoe Retailer Company, Boston, 
publisher of The Shoe Retailer and 
The Hosiery Retailer, has assumed the 
duties of advertising manager of both 
publications, following the resignation, 
reviously reported, of Fred W. Lines, 
r. 











Sunbeam Radio Appoints 
Continental Agency 


The Sunbeam Radio Corporation, 
New York, manufacturer of the Akra- 
dyne radio receiver, has appointed the 
Continental Advertising Company, of 
that city, as its advertising counsellor. 
= papers and newspapers will be 
used. 


Death of George B. Hurd 


George Brown Hurd, of George B. 
Hurd & Company, New York, manufac- 
turer of Hurd’s stationery, died last 
week at Elberson, . He was 
seventy-two years old. 
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Distribution vs. dollars 


“National distribution”—a fine, mouth- 
filling phrase for a sales convention. But 
it takes more than phrases to meet the 
factory pay-roll. 


Distribution alone is a liability. It is not 
until distribution to dealers has been 
translated into sales to consumers that it 
becomes an asset. 


General advertising, unsupported, may 
move your goods—in time. But general 
advertising plus dealer support is a quicker, 
surer way of turning distribution into 
dollars. 


Our job starts where general 
advertising leaves off. We'd 
like to tell you more in person. 
No obligation, naturally. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


Sales Promotion Campaigns 
to Dealer and Consumer 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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9 HIS FOUR PAGE LETTER was recently pro 
ie ‘ ay By Orrset, it was mailed first class wi 
P< Cents. Produced by the ordinary method 
mailed with the same enclosures, 
the postage per piece was 


Four CENTSs. 


In addition, the piece was more 
convincing when produced 
Orrset. The letter looked like 
a letter because it was produced, 
filled in, and signed on dull 
stock. On both the outside 
and the inside, the product 
was beautifully shown in fine 
screen halftone which ordinari- 
ly requires glossy, coated stocks. 
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Not all lithographers 

age acer —— Published in the interests of Mor 
find — which ones do , Effective Advertising by 
= ask them to show Tue Harris Automatic Press Co., 
you samples of their Cleveland, Ohio, 
work, to explain why Manufacturers of 


Orrset mails for less HA - Fe | 
postage, and to quote 


on your next pieces. offset | press 





Produced on a HARRIS Orrser Press. 











Louis Rastetier & Son, 


siroreft Corparation, 
Detroit, Michigan 


attention: Mr. Baines 
Gentlemen: - 
Thenks very much for your letter of the 15th inst. 
fven if your office is well equipped with chairs, often you have # con- 


he oeat: 
ore not * giving the subject under considerstion the 
earnest ettemion it requi: 


“SOLID chairs of hend would meet such emergencies. When-act 
in use they fold flat into » very amsll syece, so they can be put out 
ef the 


D KUMFORT" chair is strong end 
+ It mokes « splendid tengo ye 


per dosen, peoxed 
weight spproximetely 10¢ pounds 
tay ve heer from you by return sil? 


very traly, 














Twice as many 
mailings 
for the SAME 
postage. 
Subject courtesy 
of 
Louis Rastetter 
and Son. 
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“Knowing from long experience 
the necessity for trade accept- , 
ance and co-operation, the 
Ipswich Mills used the Economist 

roup to tell the story to impor- 
tant wholesalers and retailers— 
quickly, clearly, resultfully. — 
power of such direct, logical ad: 
vertising is evidenced in part by 
widespread distribution today all 
over the country, and especially 
by the fact that in the recent 
dull market (fall of 1924) the 
Ipswich Mills have been oversold 
on several numbers.” 


—BARROWS & RICHARDSON 
Advertising Agents 








HE ECONOMIST GROUP—Dry Goods Economist 
and Merchant-Economist—is part of the business lives of 
the owners, managers, buyers and other executives of 35,000 





stores—the leading stores in. 10,000 cities and towns—the 
stores that do over three-fourths of the total business done by 


ee ae ees 


all U. S. dry goods and department stores. For an interesting 
record of our influence, as the agencies see it, write for “26 
REASONS”—a series of success stories in book form. Address 
the New York office (239 W. 39th St.)—or the nearest one 
in any of ten major cities. Also, come to headquarters for 
whatever market facts or aid you need, anytime. 
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Postmaster-General New 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 
UMORS have been plentiful 
to the effect that, under the in- 
creased postal rates, the second- 
and third-class business has fallen 
off tremendously. Several mail- 
order houses have claimed that the 
two-cent service charge on each 
package of parcel post is driving 
their large catalogues from the 
mails. They also say that the in- 
creased rate is a burden which 
hampers their efforts to create par- 
cel post business. And the Post- 
master-General’s estimated loss for 
the year has been strenuously at- 
tacked on the ground that it was 
figured on an ebbing tide of busi- 
ness which naturally followed the 
tremendous flow of last-minute mail 
that was rushed through to escape 
the increased rates. 

Although the Congressional joint 
committee, appointed to investigate 
the effect of the rates and proposed 
modifications, began its hearings in 
Washington last Monday, its re- 
port will not be available until 
next December. It is not to be ex- 
pected that the committee’s hear- 
ings, which are to be held in vari- 
ous other cities, will furnish any 
definite indications of the final de- 
cision by Congress until further 
and more complete figures and 
facts concerning the results of the 
rates are brought to light. But 
there is not the slightest doubt that 
the committee, from its first to its 
last hearing, will have placed be- 
fore it an abundance of evidence to 
indicate that the increased rates are 
unpopular with all classes of busi- 
ness. The Post Office Department 
has been swamped with protests 
and complaints. 


When the legislation responsible 
for the increased rates was pend- 
ing, it will be recalled, Postmaster- 
General New protested against any 
increase in the postage on cata- 
logues, and declared that an in- 
crease on third-class mail un- 
doubtedly would have a tendency to 


Apparent Results of Increased 
Postal Rates 


Tells How Matters Stand 





decrease business on that classifica- 
tion, or, at least, to slow up sub- 
stantially the rate of increase. 
Now, from present results it would 
appear that his forecast was cor- 
rect. Nevertheless, the other day 
he declined to make any comment 
on the subject of existing rates; 
but he did offer some information 
regarding conditions that is signifi- 
cant. 

When the prevailing criticism of 
his estimated loss for the year was 
mentioned, he replied that he had 
been misquoted widely by politi- 
cians and the press, and produced a 
copy of his original report to prove 
his assertion. 

“What I actually said,” he de- 
clared, “was that anything we 
might say at the time was the 
merest guess, but that the figures 
at hand for May and June would 
indicate a deficit of about $40,000,- 
000 for this year. 


CONDITION MAY CHANGE 


“The figures for the next month 
or two may change the entire as- 
pect of the condition, but it is my 
personal opinion that the facts, 
when they are disclosed, won't 
necessitate any material change in 
the estimate. That is about all I 
can say to the committee. We 
haven’t been working under the 
new rates long enough for the pub- 
lic to know what they really are. 
In spite of all the publicity devoted 
to the various features, it is appar- 
ent that comparatively few people 
yet know anything about the spe- 
cial handling service of parcel post 
and other changes in the service. 
While business has been rather em- 
phatically articulate, the sentiment 
of the public is still largely unex- 
pressed so far as the department is 
concerned. 

“Hence, it is impossible to give 
you any idea as to the general 
opinion of the country on the sub- 
ject of increased rates. At this 
stage of affairs I can do no more 
than to reflect the impression that 
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the first figures appear to justify 
the estimated loss for the year. 
The figures were for the month of 
May. For June, the department 
has received only the gross postal 
receipts from 100 cities. We do 
not know the details, and it will 
take some time properly to analyze 
the figures we have and the addi- 
tional details. We only know that 
every city but one showed a gain 
for June over the same month of 
last year. 

“It is true that the receipts from 
fifty selected post offices show an 
increase of 14.72 per cent. And 
fifty industrial cities show a gain 
of 16.45 per cent for the month. 
But it must be remembered that 
these percentages are based on the 
gross receipts and do not take into 
consideration the number of stamps 
sold, the number of pieces carried 
by the mail, or the increased ex- 
penses of the service.” 

Several other increases were 
pointed out by General New, but 
they appeared to be balanced by 
permanent decreases. For the 
month of May, in all post offices, 
receipts from stamps, stamped pa- 
per and postage paid in money 
under permits, showed a gain of 
$4,431 over the same month of last 
year. Second-class postage (pound 
rate), paid in money and exempt 
from zone rates, showed an in- 
crease of $17,496. But from all 
other publications there was a de- 
crease in receipts of $109,415. 
Total receipts from second-class 
mail (pound rate) decreased 3.6 
per cent. 

Special features of the service 
appear to be less affected by the 
increased rates than the regular 
mails. For May, money order 
fees, both domestic and interna- 
tional, increased to the amount of 
$173,926, and special delivery shows 
an increase of about 7 per cent. 

“Those who take exception to 
our estimated deficit,” General 
New continued, “fail, I think, to 
consider the principle of the sub- 
ject. The estimates on which the 
legislation for the increased rates 
were based considered a normal old- 
rate volume of business at the new 
rates. Of course, we can have an 


increase of receipts in dollars with 
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a decrease in the old-rate volume 
of pieces of mail, and that is just 
what the figures we have indicate 
to me, 

“It will take some time to deter- 
mine just what proportion of the 
receipts were from the various 
stamp denominations. As fast as 
we receive the figures they are sent 
to the comptroller’s office, and 
when his force analyzes them we 
shall have just what they mean. 
This work, with adequate figures 
and comparisons, will require three 
or four months. As I understand, 
the Congressional joint committee 
will meet here again in October 
for further conferences with the 
department, and to hear such sug- 
gestions as the department at that 
time may have to offer. Until that 
time, I have no suggestions to 
make, but in the early fall we shall 
have at hand the means of present- 
ing a much clearer and convincing 
impression of the actual condition 
of the postal service.” 


“Manitoba Free Press” 
Appoints Representatives 


rae Winnipeg Manitoba Free 
Company, Ltd., 


Press 
) Winnipeg, has ap 
pointed Curtiss A. Smith and William 
Houston, publishers’ representatives, 
Toronto, as its advertising representa- 
tives in the East. They will represent 
the Manitoba Free Press and the Free 
ress Prairie Farmer. 


New Accounts with Hughes, 
Wolf Agency 

_The Michigan Alkali Company, New 
York; The International Chemical 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., and the 
Geneva Optical Company, Geneva, 
N. Y., have placed their advertising 
accounts with Hughes, Wolf & Com- 
pany, advertising agency, Rochester. 


Buys Connecticut Poster Plants 


The United Advertising Corporation, 
New York, has bought from Henry 
Engel his poster advertising plants in 
Middletown and East Hampton, Conn. 
These plants will be operated from the 
New Haven office of the United com 
pany, under the management of Oliver 
V. Ober. 


Joins Oakland Agency 
M. C. Hall, 


formerly instructor in 
journalism at Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, Palo Alto, Calif., has become 
a member of the copy denartment of 
James Houlihan, Inc., Oakland, Calif., 
alvertising agency. 











Every Manufacturer. 
Sales Manager. 


Personnel Manager: 
Executive Officer 


of any business which 
comes in contact with 
the farmer, will gain 
a new and valuable 
viewpoint by reading 












Raymond A. Pearson’s 
| article, “Agricultural 
| Training for Business.” 


‘Ihe COUNTRY 
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Starting 
Now to Simplify Next 
Year’s Line 





Tue BracKMAN COMPANY 
New York City 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

One of the difficulties of a good many 
businesses is having too long a line. I 
imagine that Printers’ INK has _ pub- 
lished articles on this subject and would 
appreciate a list of them. 

Harotp G. ANDERSON. 


RINTERS’ INK has published 
the experience of many concerns 
in handling this important and 
timely problem. A list of such 
articles has been sent to the in- 


quirer. : 
Many concerns are _ starting 
now to. simplify mext year's 


line, for it is not a process which 
can be decided and accomplished 
speedily. The midsummer period 
offers a convenient and _ logical 
time to think five months and 
more ahead in many lines and to 
consider carefully the various fac- 
tors which must enter into the task 
of simplifying the line and getting 
rid of the limited sellers. 

Five years ago, the Edward N. 
Riddle Company, maker of light- 
ing fixtures, set out to simplify 
its line of 4,000 separate items. 
By scrapping a few at a time, the 
company gradually reduced its line 
to forty items. In this process the 
price of its leading item came 
down, because of the simplification 
policy, from an original price of 
27.50 to a present price of $13.50. 
A clothing manufacturer, by cut- 
ting the line in half, was able to 
save 50 per cent in the one item 
of matching up suit linings. 

The directors of the Moline 
Plow Company, in its reorganiza- 
tion, stated that they “had decided 
to sell off those units of the com- 
pany which have been operating at 
a loss and to create, by readjust- 
ment of the profitable units, a new 
and smaller implement company 
which will confine its operations 
to those lines on which the com- 
pany has operated successfully.” 

This states the case for the pol- 
icy of shortening the line. A com- 
pany wants a way to plug profit 
leaks, to be able to meet aggressive 
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competition, to enthuse the sales 
force on a leader or a small, com- 
pact group of items instead of 
scattering effort over a long, topsy- 
turvy list of products that have 
gradually grown up and become 
unwieldy as the manufacturer ran 
wild in his desire to satisfy each 
whim of an individual customer. 
A method which has been used 
successfully in taking the prelimi- 
nary steps to simplify the line is 
to consult every district manager 
and salesman in order to make 
sure that unprofitable items about 
to be dropped are not moving 
slowly merely because of wrong 
sales methods. Close contact be- 
tween the production manager and 
the sales manager is essential as 
the simplifying process works out. 

The methods of the International 
Shoe Company, the Fayette R. 
Plumb Company, the Bennett Glass 
& Paint Co., the Stanley Works, 
the Wm. Demuth Company, the 
Osborne Manufacturing Company, 
the Champion Spark Plug Com- 
pany, the Regal Shoe Company, 
the Scott Paper Company and 
the Morse & Burt Company, are 
among those which may be stud- 
ied with profit by any manufac- 
turer now considering the advisae 
bility of shortening his line in 
preparation for next year’s com- 


petition. They have all been de- 
scribed in Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ INK MoNntTHLy.—[Ed. 
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Saskatchewan Papers Appoint 
A. E. Ford 


The Associated Saskatchewan News- 
papers, which include the Regina 
Leader and Post, and the Saskatoon 
Star and Phoenix, have appointed Al- 
bert E. Ford manager of national ad- 
vertising. He will have his headquar- 
ters at Torortto. Mr. Ford was, until 
recently, advertising manager of the 
Regina Leader and Post. 

Harry Saul, who has been with the 
Leader for some years, succeeds Mr. 
Ford. 





Sohmer Piano Account with 
Torchiana Agency 


Sohmer & Company, manufacturers of 


pianos, have placed their advertising 
account with Torchiana, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. Newspaper 


and magazine advertising is used for 
this account. 
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Plan for Sales 


to Farmers 


ARMERS will continue to prosper 

during 1925-26. The farm income 
during the next twelve months will 
equal or exceed the highly satisfactory 
period of 1924-25. 


This statement is confirmed by im- 
partial analysts who specialize in 
studying agricultural conditions. 


Surveys show that farmers are buying 
in even greater volume than was 
anticipated. The farm market each 
day becomes more opportune. 


A growing number of advertisers 
appreciate this condition and are using 
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farm papers to intrench themselves for 
along period of good business. They 
are increasing sales and building good 
will among dealers in the rural field. 


Farm papers cover the farm market 
efficiently and economically. They 
reach those millions you cannot see 
from your office window, but who 
each year buy millions of dollars’ worth 
of general merchandise. 


Ask your advertising agency the flat 
question: “ What do you think of the 
farm market for 1925-26?” 


Agricultural Publishers Association 


Victor F. Hayden, Executive Secretary 
76 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


Complete coverage of the farm field and dominance of 
the seventy million population in the rural market. 
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Every Agency Man knew what every hardware man 
If Inc, Hardwairo Ajo woaid bo on overy hardware list. 


The Human Side 
of a 
Great Business 
Publication 


Back of every great enterprise 
is a human element contributed 
by those men whose experiences 
and personalities are reflected 

in that enterprise. William L. Crounse, Washington Correspondent 




















ASHINGTON is full of able correspondents, but few are better 
known or enjoy more intimate relations with the “powers that 
be” than William L. Crounse. Trained in the broad school of 
metropolitan journalism, an indefatigable worker, a graphic and 
pungent writer, his weekly letter from the National Capital is one 


of the outstanding editorial features ofp HARDWARE AGE. 














As never before in its history, Washington has been since 1917 
the news center not only of the United States but of the world. On all 
matters affecting retail and wholesale interests, both domestic and foreign, 
and of the hardware industry in particular, Mr. Crounse has been efficient 
and alert in interpreting to our readers the politics and policies of our 
government and legislators. 


Mr. Crounse, who has represented HARDWARE AGE at Washington for 
the past thirty years, was perhaps the first newspaperman to realize the im- 
portance of business papers having representation at the Capital. Prior to 
that time, correspondence to trade papers from Washington was desultory 
and usually conducted as a sort of side line. 


The high character of Crounse’s work, his keenness for news and his rare 
ability in interpreting events and showing their true significance is testified 
to by his large personal mail from hardware men all over the country and 
the frequent consultations into which he is called. * 


. 


“The Most Influential Hardware Paper” 


Hardware Age 


239 West 39* Street ity 














Leaves from a Community 


Advertiser’s Experience Book 


Southern California Recounts Its Achievements, 


Methods and Policies 


By William C. Garner 


N a typical pre-war and pre- 
advertising year, Southern Cali- 
fornia had 126 winter tourists for 
every 100 summer tourists. 

It wanted to increase its sum- 
mer tourists. Advertising was 


used. 

In 1922-23 it had 200 summer 
visitors for every 126 winter vis- 
itors. 

Under the pressure of advertis- 
ing, summer visitors had increased 
100 per cent. The winter visitors, 
not stimulated by advertising, re- 
mained stationary. 

This advertising record has 
made such an impression on the 
business interests of Southern 
California that they are now 
doubling the advertising appro- 
priation. It is to be at least 
$425,000 for the fiscal year 1925- 
26, and now the advertising is to 
be for winter visitors as well as 
summer. The aim is to increase 
the volume of tourists at all sea- 
sons. 

The advertising organization 
responsible for this record is the 
All-Year Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia. It was launched in the 
summer of 1921 with an original 
fund of about $50,000. In the 
next three years, it spent a total 
of slightly more than $650,000, 
about equally divided among the 
years. In 1925, it spent $250,000. 

Most of the findings of this 
article are concerned with the 
record of the first three years— 
1921, ’22 and ’23. This is because 
1924 presented several factors that 
confused the value of the adver- 
tising and it is not yet possible to 
check on the advertising of 1925. 

The advertising has done three 
great things. It has increased the 
volume of business in Southern 
California by many millions of 
dollars. It has taken the dullness 


out of the summer months, actu- 
ally making the business of these 
months greater than the business 
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of the winter months. It has been 
a decisive factor in adding new 
permanent population of a highly 
desirable kind to Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

The population of Los Angeles 
has increased from slightly more 
than a halt million in 1920 to 
more than a million in 1925. 

The increase in business in 
Southern California is best shown 
by the business in real estate. This 
is because real estate purchases are 
not made unless there is a margin 
of money above living expenses. 

In 1914, a typical pre-war and 
pre-advertising year, there were 
51,301 real estate transfers in Los 
Angeles County. The number was 
within 2,000 of this for 1915, 1916 
and 1917. It is fairly representa- 
tive of the normal real estate 
activity for those years. 


A BIG JUMP 


In 1923, the year that marked 
the culmination of three years of 
advertising, there were 191,330 


transfers. 

In 1924, there were 169,731 
transfers. The decrease over the 
peak of 1923 is accounted for by 
five adverse advertising influences. 
In themselves, these things were 
not of material consequence. But 
as instruments of adverse adver- 


tising they were significant. The 
influences were: foot and mouth 
disease among the cattle, forest 


fires, water shortage, power short- 
age and pneumonia outbreak. 

In a typical pre-war, pre-adver- 
tising year there were 102 real 
estate transfers in the winter to 
every 100 in the summer. Using 
the same index for the summer 
of 1922-23, the following is ob- 
tained : 

Winter transfers, 323. 

Summer transfers, 380. 

That the business cycle has 
changed is evidenced by certain 
comparisons between summer and 
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winter business before and after 
the advertising. Remember, in 
digesting the figures, that the 
All-Year Club advertising was di- 
rected entirely toward getting 
people to visit California in the 
summer time. 

In the history of Los Angeles, 
up to recent years, March has 
been the month of peak business. 
It marked the termination of the 
winter season. Now, October is 
the greatest business month. It 
marks the termination of the sum- 
mer season. 


Several attempts have _ been 
made to do summer advertising 
before 1921. They failed. 


In 1921, a new course was fol- 
lowed. The board of directors 
was made so representative that 
no interest in the city, or in South- 
ern California, could hold out be- 
cause it was not represented. 

An initial policy was laid down. 
All funds were to be spent for 
advertising. None was to be used 
to buy influence. None was to be 
used for patronage. The execu- 
tive secretary was obliged to be 
in the position to show at all times 
that every dollar he was spending 
would pull the greatest possible 
load. 

Sticking to this policy was not 
easy. The pressure to get money 
spent here and there has_ been 


enormous. But each effort along 
this line has been successfully 
rejected. 

The All-Year Club goal was 


determined on. The money was 
to advertise Southern California. 
It was not to set up a vast service 
organization to answer inquiries, 
to make follow-ups and to do 
those other things that are neces- 
sary in some businesses. The 
money was to be spent for adver- 
tising. The advertising was to be 
done so that the existing sales 
organization of travel to Southern 
California—chiefly the railroads 
and also the Automobile Club of 
Southern - California— would be 
tied to the advertising in such a 
way that they would be the sales 
organization. 

The advertising directed, and 
still directs, the prospective visi- 
tor to go to the nearest railroad 
ticket office and ‘get details, or to 
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send a coupon for further infor- 
mation. It does not advertise or 
put stress upon a handsome illus- 
trated booklet. To do this, it was 
felt, would make a great many 
who were only curious, answer 
the advertising. As it is, it is be- 
lieved that the copy proved its 
value when one of its lists of 
inquiries for an _ entire season 
proved more than 80 per cent 
good. This list was that of per- 
sons who had inquired and who 
were in the territory of a certain 
railroad. The names were given 
to the railroad. Its agents, at 
points of origin of the inquiries, 
saw the people and more than 80 
per cent of them actually came to 
California that year. . 

Here, too, pressure had to be 
resisted. The number of the in- 
quiries seemed not-to satisfy the 
critics of the advertising. They 
felt that the inquiries reflected its 
success or failure. The view pre- 
vailed, however, that the number 
of inquiries, in themselves, were 
of no particular value except for 
comparative purposes. Sales were 
what counted. 

The character of the advertis- 
ing was such that inquiries were 
held down and that each inquiry 
was almost a certain sale. Many 
persons came without even mak- 
ing inquiry at a railroad office or 
elsewhere. 


WOMEN AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 


In its first several years of ad- 
vertising, one essential thing was 
discovered that is now a basic 
guide to the expenditures. It is 
this: Women are a great factor 
in determining vacations. They 
are interested for themselves and 
they are interested for their chil- 
dren. Advertising which appeals 
to them will be effective. As a 
result of this knowledge, a sub- 
stantial share of the advertising 
money of the All-Year Club is 
spent in the women’s magazines. 

It did so advertise and the rush 
of summer visitors started. It 
kept up, mounting each summer 
until 1923, when every travel 
record was broken. It gave indi- 
cation of continuing through 1924 
when the series of adverse pub- 
licity influences was set up and the 
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1.T. D.’ 


* 
1.T. D. is a world-covering organi- 
zation of experienced merchandising ex- 
perts, ready, on-the-spot, to act for you in 
any business transaction, in any foreign 
country at a fixed fee. 








I e 9s D. . service includes; 


Securing agents for sales or purchases. 

Foreign market investigations and 
reports. 

€&ommercial and financial reports on 
foreign firms. 

Collections and adjustments. 

Securing for clients competent account- 
ants and legal advisors in any foreign 
country. 

Introductions in foreign countries in 
person or by letter and cable. 

Referring to you inquiries from foreign 
countries. 

Handling rejected shipments in foreign 
countries. 

Translations. 

Use of branch offices when traveling. 

Sample exhibition space at foreign 
branches. 

Distribution of advertising matter in 
foreign cc untries. 

Confidential investigation of youragents. 

Lists of buyers or sellers of any product 

in any country. 



























GREEN SEAS and YELLOW GOLD 
tells the details and will be sent to any 
executive requesting it on his business 
stationery. 










*INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE DEVELOPER CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue, New York 





& 
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stream checked. The rush has 
again set itself up in 1925. The 
year should see the greatest num- 
ber of visitors California has ever 
seen. 

These facts and deductions from 
the facts are set down in the be- 
lief that they will show com- 
munity advertising as one of the 
most solidly founded branches of 
advertising effort, even though it 
is comparatively new in its wider 
sense. They are also set down in 
the belief that they may be of 
service as a guide to any that may 
be contemplating the launching of 
campaigns. 

The three great principles on 
which all of the All-Year Club 
personnel would agree are: Make 
your board of directors represen- 
tative; make it a fixed policy to 
hold the standard as high as it is 
held by the most exacting of busi- 
ness firms; be sure you have 
something to advertise. 

That is what the All-Year Club 
has learned with five years of ex- 
perience and observation and a 
million dollars. 


Advertising of Cranberry 
Growers Stimulates Demand 


During the first half of its eighteen 
years of existence, the American Cran- 
berry Exchange, New York, spent no 
money for advertising, but ‘during the 
second half it spent more than $800,000, 
according to a bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The wider mar- 
ket demand which this advertising has 
created is illustrated in the increased re- 
turns which have come to the Exchange. 

The average selling price of all 
cranberries sold by the Exchange during 
the first nine years was $6.10 per 
barrel and the average selling price for 
the last nine years, ended with the 
1924 crop, was $9.32 per barrel. The 
highest average price =a the first 
nine years was $7.85 for the crop of 
1908, and the highest average price 
for the last nine years was $13.54 for 
the crop of 1921. Much of this dif- 
ference in price, however, is accounted 
for by the change in price level. 

Expenditures for advertising in con- 
nection with the 1924 crop amounted to 
$82,972, which included a_ deficit 
from the previous year. The sales 
for 1923 totaled $3,058,557 with a sales 
expense of 5.1 per cent or $154,729 on 
390,976 barrels handled. For the year 


1924 a total of 360,383 barrels was 
handled, which included a carryover of 
7,711 barrels from the previous crop. 
These were sold for $3,627,841 with 
a selling cost of $165,784, or 4.6 per 
cent. 
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Macaroni to Compete with 
Fish for Friday Honors 


If plans announced before the annual 
convention of the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers’ Association, at Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., are put into effect, fish 
will have to compete with macaroni for 
a place on the Friday menu. It is 
proposed that Friday be advertised as 
‘macaroni day” so as to increase con- 
sumption of this food product. The 
proposal was made by J.. Donna, 
secretary of the association, who de- 
clared that it would be the biggest ac- 
complishment of the organization if 
such a day were added to the calendar. 
Friday, he said, being a meatless day 
in thousands of homes, is a_ natural 
day to push the use of macaroni. 


Made Vice-Presidents of Yellow 
Truck and Coach 


P. L, Emerson, who has been _vice- 
president in charge of sales of the 
Yellow Cab Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, will be associated with the 
newly organized Yellow Truck & Coach 
Manufacturing Company, in a similar 
capacity. 

Otto E. Stoll, president and general 
manager of the General Motor Trucks 
Company, which has been consolidated 
with the new company, also becomes vice- 
president of the Yellow Truck company, 
in charge of the motor-truck division. 


J. N. Kerr to Join Ohio 
Corrugating Company 

. N. Kerr, formerly general sales 
manager of the Mahoning Valley Steel 
Company, will become a director, secre- 
tary and sales manager of the Ohio 
Corrugating Company, Warren, Ohio, 
on August 1. He succeeds L. J. Voyer, 
who has resigned to take charge of the 
New York district office of the Newton 
Steel Company. 


Steubenville “Gazette” Merged 
with “Herald-Star” 


The Steubenville, Ohio, Gazette has 
been merged with the Herald-Star, of that 
city, following the sale of the Gazette 
to the Herald Printing Company. The 
Herald-Star, as reported last week, was 
recently purchased by Louis L. Bush 
and Roy Moore. The combined 
papers will be published as the Herald- 

Star. 


Has David Grimes Radio 
Account 


David Grimes, Inc., radio manufac- 
turer, and the Grimes Radio and Cameo 
Record Corporation, manufacturer of 
Cameo records, both of New York, have 
placed their advertising accounts with 
the Brown Advertising Agency, Inc., of 
that city. Plans call for the use of 
trade papers and outdoor advertising. 
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A Selling Conference 
A PLAYLET IN ONE ACT 
Words and Music by 
HOWARD P. RUGGLES 





' Scene—The Breakfast Table. 


Place 
A typical American home. 
Time 
Any old time. 
Characters 
Mother. 
Bud, the boy wonder. 


Little Sister, the darling. 
Father, the Fall Guy. 





Father “Mother, what kind of bacon is this?” 
Mother “Why, I don’t know. I got it from the butcher.” 
Father “T know, dearie, but I should think you’d buy 


Beechnut. They think enough of their bacon to 
put their name on it and to back their honor and 
their reputation and their future on the Quality of 
Beechnut. I wish you’d order Beechnut next 
time.” 


Mother “All right, Jack, I’ll remember that.” 


Little Sister “Daddy, darling, I wish you’d ask Mother not to 
order any more of this old breakfast food. I like 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes better than anything and I 
don’t see why I can’t have it every morning.” 


Mother “All right, honey, I’ll see that you have Kellogg’s 
to-morrow.” 

Bud, the “Dad, I think the old bus we rattle around this 

Audacious town in is an old tin can, and I think a successful 


man like you with such a nice family ought to have 
a decent car. Gee whiz! did you see the new, 
Cadillac Tom’s father just bought for the family? 
It’s a pippin! Dad, you really ought to get one. 
If we drive a car like that everybody will think 
you’re a four-time winner. Please, Dad.” 


(Continued on next page) 
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Mother 


Father, 
the Buyer 


Mother 


Father 


Mother 


Father 
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“Bud, dear, a Cadillac is much too expensive for 
us. I really think we should have a Jordan. I 
don’t know why it is, but the way that Mr. Jordan 
talks about his car makes me think he just loves 
it, and after looking at it I agree with him. I 
love it, too.” 


“T think you folks are all right, but you know what 
this family needs is a new furnace, and I’ve just 
about made up my mind to have a new American 
Radiator Heating system put in. I know that’s 
O. K., and if we expect to be comfortable this 
winter, we must get busy right away. It'll cost 
money, but we’ll keep warm and we'll save enough 
on coal bills to pay for it in no time.” 


“T think you are right, Jack—let’s do it.” 
“Jack, dear, just before you go, I wish you’d think 
about getting a Radio. You remember when we 
were over visiting the Robbins what a perfectly 
lovely evening we had? That night McCormack 
sang, and it was as real as if we had been in the 
front row. And then we listened in on the Palace 
Theater and a little later we picked up Boston and 
Schenectady, and just before coming home we heard 
the orchestra at the Drake Hotel, Chicago. Of 
course, dear, I know we can’t have everything, but 
will you think about this?” 


“You bet I will, and I want a Radio just as much 
as you do. I think I’ll get a Radiola or an Atwater- 
Kent.” 


“Anything you say is all right, dear, but do let’s 
get something. I wish you’d be sure and have the 
cabinet match our furniture.” 

“Will you be home for dinner?” 


“I’m not sure, honey, I have a lot of things to do 
to-day.” 


Father goes to work. 
(Curtain) - 


“Everybody works but Father. He sits around all day.” 


“Yes, he does! Can you blame the guy for staying down- 
town on business a few nights?” 


The moral of this little playlet is— 
“WHO IS THE BUYER?” 





(Continued on next page) 
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Who is the Buyer? 


I want to know who is the real buyer in your home. 





what does your wife buy P 
what do you buy P 


Things that the family use in common (such as the house, 
and everything that goes into the construction of the house) 


—for the furnishings of the house—the Kitchen cabinet, 
the Range, Linoleum; Dining, Living and Bedroom furni- 
ture, the Bath tub and the Furnace, the Talking machine 
and the Piano; the Automobile, Tires and Accessories. 


I don’t want to start any fuss, and I promise not to tell 
your wife what you say, but I do want to find out what 
influence you, as a mere man, have on the buying of things. 
Will you please write me fully and frankly? 


aU 








TheManGroup 
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Tune In On N-E-W-S 


For a Great Radio Season 


UMMER static plays havoc with radio in 

the South, but great preparations are be- 
ing made for a rush of business just as soon 
as cool weather comes and good reception 
is possible. 

All of the wholesalers and retailers in 
Birmingham are getting the decks cleared 
for action now. They are preparing for the 
greatest radio season ever enjoyed here. 

In discussing the outlook for radio in the 
Birmingham district next season, here are 
a few dealer expressions: 


“Territory hasn’t been scratched.” 
“Only breaking the ice.” 

“Territory is undeveloped—wide open.” 
“Expecting the greatest season yet.” 


The Birmingham News naturally leads in 
radio—both news and advertising. The 
complete radio pages have been continued 
through the summer so that advertisers can 
take up right where they left off and sell 
this great market on their products. The 
season starts in October and the peak is 
reached in December and January. 

If there is anything you would like to 
know about the radio situation here, write 
the Merchandising Department. 


NET PAID CIRCULATION NOW GREATER THAN 
Daily Sunday 


87,000 


77,000 


Che Birmingham News 


THe SoutHs Greatest NEWSPAPER 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


KELLY-SMITH CO. J. C. HARRIS, Jr. KELLY-SMITH CO. 
New York Atlanta Chicago 
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A Picture of Two Efficient 
Managers 


One in the Sales and One in the Advertising Field—Both Know How 
to Handle the Job without Getting Cluttered Up 


P. Hallmark 


By Andrew 


OME years ago I had occasion 

to visit many sales and adver- 
tising managers in their offices. 
The thing that impressed me most 
with these human dynamos_ was 
their dynamic energy or, if they 
were of the bored nonchalant type, 
then it was their bored non- 
chalance that impressed me. 

Then, for a number of years, I 
had no opportunity to come into 
close personal contact with these 
executives. Lately, however, the 
opportunity came again. Naturally, 
through these several years my 
original impression of sales and 
advertising managers remained. It 
was interesting to note the fact 
that these impressions were no 
longer applicable to the present 
generation of men in the advertis- 
ing and sales ends of business 
houses. Of course, there were, 
doubtless, exceptions then and even 
in those days there must have been 
advanced models, considerably 
ahead of their time, just as today 
there are, no doubt, relics of the 
past, so far as habits and manner- 
isms are concerned. 

The outstanding characteristics 
of the advertising managers of a 
few years ago, as they impressed 
themselves upon me, were great 
masses of copy pdper scattered 
around as a sort of litter. While 
the interview was going on, the 
telephone would ring at frequent 
intervals. Departmental assistants 
would come in and go out, sub- 
mitting manuscript and proof for 
immediate reading and correction. 
Then maybe the alteration of a 
comma for a semi-colon, or, now 
and then, the laying of a piece 
of copy on the desk, with instruc- 
tions to leave it for personal at- 
tention later on. 

If the advertising manager were 
not of that type, he would be apt 
to be of the stern, studious, cold- 
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with an_ office 
No mass of 


blooded 
barren and _ bare. 
detail was visible. The furnish- 
ings were cold and severe. The 
top of the flat desk was bare, 
save for the austere ink stand and 
the pens, and, possibly one, or at 
most two sheets of paper, letters 
or possibly a report or perchance 
a single piece of advertising proof 
waiting attention. The former 
type of advertising manager im- 
pressed one with the tremendous 
volume of work he personally had 
to wade through in a day. The 
latter made you realize that you 
were in the presence of a man who 
knew—of a man who had solved 
the inner mysteries of advertising. 


type, 


LONG ON EFFICIENCY 

In those days, the sales man- 
agers were generally of the “new 
school.” It was after the day of 
the story-telling head salesman, 
with the box of cigars always in 
sight and comfortable chairs in- 
viting occupation. 

The so-called “new school” of 
sales manager surrounded himself 
with maps and charts and graphs. 
Sales management had become an 
exact science. So many hours of 
work by so and so many salesmen, 
trained and coached in the inimit- 
able school of modern salesman- 
ship, and the house would have on 
the first day of each month a 
definite volume of business. Those 
sales managers “knew” with pre- 
cise certainty. All the old ways 
were wrong. All the old ideas of 
getting business were out of date. 

Or, if the sales manager were 
not of that type, then he was a 
confused, harried, hurried chap, 
plainly honest, serious and sincere. 
He worked harder and he put in 
longer hours than any of his men. 
He regarded himself as a combina- 
tion of detective, traffic cop and 
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general utility man. No doubt he 
had been a good salesman before 
he came to manage the sales 
force and he felt that his job de- 
pended upon his proving to the 
boss and to every caller that he 
could work longer hours and 
create more noise and excitement 
than anybody else, even though 
the members of his sales force all 
sat back and looked on while he 
was at his work. 

Coming back into the realm of 
advertising and sales managers a 
few days ago, after an absence of 
some years, the change in them 
proved stimulating and refreshing. 

First, I called on a New York 
concern that is a national adver- 
tiser and has been for some twenty 
or more years. .Ten years ago, its 
advertising manager was a small, 
fidgety chap—a literary crank and 
a great authority on punctuation 
marks. I sat in at a conference 
with him and a group of men 
from his advertising agency. The 
conference lasted for almost two 
hours. It had to do with the cor- 
rection and revision of some 
proofs of magazine advertisements. 
The advertising manager had left 
the matter entirely to the agency 
until the copy was in page-proof 
form. Then he undertook to show 
who was at the head of that firm’s 
advertising. A critical reading of 
the proof, interrupted by frequent 
pencil marks on the proof, was 
followed by a lecture on the lack 
of knowledge of the English 
language which characterized the 
agency copy department. The 
proof, when this man had finished 
with it, was a mass of changes— 
a word substituted for another, 
some sentences broken down and 
made into two or three short 
sentences. Other sentences were 
grouped and several short ones put 
into a long one. Paragraphs were 
made and unmade. Everything 
was wrong. Everything had to be 
set over again. 

Had I not been so awe-inspired, 
I would have been tempted to ask 
if there should not be some con- 
sideration as to the ability of the 
copy to sell goods. Nothing was 
said about that phase of the mat- 
ter. It seemed that it had nothing 
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to do with the success or failure 
of the campaign. 

Last week a number of men 
representing the same agency took 
me to a conference in the same 
organization. There was a new 
advertising manager on the job. 
Ten years ago he had _ been 
employed by that company. Dur- 
ing these years he had been an as- 
sistant in the advertising depart- 
ment and also had spent several 
years on the road selling goods. 
He had held his present job for 
some two years. 

We met a wide-awake, aggres- 
sive man who didn’t seem to be 
any different from the ordinary 
human being one saw on _ the 
street. After the usual greetings 
and introductions, he said: “Before 
we get started on this, let’s all go 
over to Blank’s office.” (Blank was 
the sales manager.) 


THE SALES VIEWPOINT 


This was different from the 
former days. He went on to ex- 
plain to me: “You see, this whole 
campaign is good or bad in pro- 
portion to its ability to sell goods. 
We want to make sure that the 
salesmen can take hold of this 
campaign and work with it.” 

Inside of ten minutes a_ hot 
discussion was on, in which the 
sales manager and the advertising 
manager and we from the agency 
wrestled all over the office, as it 
were. But the big thought was 
as to the sales possibilities of the 
advertising campaign. It was 
taken for granted that the agency 
would see to it that periods and 
commas and so on were in their 
right places. The one central 
thought was as to the sales possi- 
bilities in the campaign. 

“That advertising manager is 
primarily a thoroughly good sales- 
man,” said one of the agency men 
to me. “He spends a good part 
of his time right out on the road 
with the salesmen, not so much 
with the idea of teaching those 
men how to sell goods (though he 
is thoroughly capable of doing 
that), but primarily in order to 
make sure that his advertising has 
the right sales viewpoint. He 
realizes, as the whole sales depart- 
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and also the adver- 
tising department, that the adver- 
tising expense is really general 
sales expense and that advertising 
expense and the cost of salesmen 
and so forth must all be lumped 
together in the end to show what 
the real cost to sell was for the 
year. And so he watches the sales 
figures from day to day just as 
closely as the sales manager is 
watching them. 

“You needn’t be surprised if any 
day that advertising manager 
takes charge of sales in one part 
of the country or another. In 
fact, his immediate predecessor is 
doing a big job of that kind right 
now for the company. This pres- 
ent advertising manager has an 
understudy who can succeed him. 
And _ the understudy is now one 
of the company’s most capable 
men on the outside sales force.” 

A few days later I had occa- 
sion to see one of the country’s 
leading sales managers, the head 
of a big sales force, working out 
among the company’s hundred 
branch offices. A few years ago, 
I knew that house well. It used 
to be a matter of days before an 
interview could be arranged. But 
this time, within a half hour, the 
conference was on. It was plainly 
a busy office, but there was no 


ment realizes, 


confusion. The sales manager had 
his work cleared away and he 
explained to me, when I asked 


about his method, that he handled 
his correspondence the first thing 
in the morning, got it out of the 
way and then had ample time for 


necessary visitors. He was 
plainly a student as well as a 
salesman. He had come up from 


the ranks, after having completed 
a college course. He was rather 
younger than one would expect to 
see a sales manager. He did not 
appear overworked or _ rushed. 
And yet I happen to know that 
he kept a _ secretary and three 
stenographers busy all day. 

Later on, we talked him over, 
the other men at the agency and 
I. This man has surrounded him- 
self with competent help and he 
trusts that help. Although over 


150, often 200 letters a day go 
out over his personal 


signature, 





four people in his office arrange 


and write most of them. He him- 
self personally dictates possibly 
ten letters a day. He also dic- 


tates a half-dozen other letters 
which are arranged and adapted 
by his secretaries and which cover 
the great majority of letters 
which have to be written for that 
day. The details of routine cor- 
respondence he does not see. On 
the other hand, every complaint 
or criticism reaches his’ desk 
first. 

From day to day, almost from 
hour to hour, he can learn, by 
merely phoning the proper desk 
in the sales department, just how 
much business has come in up to 
that time of day, also how much 
has come in for the week, month 
and year. Also, how it compares 
with the year just closed and the 
year before that. Furthermore, 
he has it by each branch office. 
He has it not only as to volume 
but as compared with the sales 
quota laid down in advance for 
each branch office. And if there 
is a slip-up at any one spot, there 
is a man in charge of that branch, 
known to him personally, trained 
by him personally, who is_ held 
responsible. 


ALWAYS READY TO TRAVEL 


Yet, with all that evident orderly 
handling and systematic manage- 
ment, there is always ready packed 
in the clothes closet in that office, 
a bag for traveling. That sales 
manager many a time scurries out 
a thousand miles or more when 
one of his men sends out an 
5: GS. 

“I keep myself caught up all 
the time,” he explained to me, “so 
that I can skip out and do a job 
on the road that may have to be 
done. 

Sales management these days 
is pretty much a case of keeping 
your head clear and your eyes 
open: It is a job wherein the 
sales manager must, as nearly as 
possible, set out for himself and 
for his organization a well-defined 
job and then be in position to help 
his men over the rough spots. 
To that end, the sales manager 
ought to realize the importance of 
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Washington Is a City of 
Active Workers 


Out of the 456,000 population in the 
National Capital, 236,000 are gainfully 
employed—producers-—with a need for 
the necessities, and a taste for the luxuries 
—and the wherewith to indulge both. 
It is this big percentage of active work- 
ers that makes Washington such a re- 
sponsive market. The most economical 
market in the United States to cultivate 
—for only one newspaper—The Star— 


is required to cover it COMPLETELY. 


The Star is read regularly by prac- 
tically everybody in Washington. 
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two parts to his organization, 
namely, that part which functions 
in the field and which must bring 
in the business and that part 
which functions in the home office 
and in the branch offices and which 
must keep the orders going out 
smoothly and the business routine 
running smoothly. 

“The sales manager who fails 
to have the inside part of his or- 
ganization nicely organized, and 
who fails to appreciate the value 
of good men to keep the service 
running smoothly, is apt to find 
himself in hot water at that end 
of his job and soon be so wrapped 
up in the detail of that end that 
he will be forced to neglect the 
job of leading and guiding and 
directing his outside organization. 
That is why the most dangerous 
thing which can happen to a sales 
manager is to let himself be so 
tied up in daily detail and daily 
routine that he cannot free him- 
self from them in order to concern 
himself with some spot where 
something has momentarily gone 
wrong.” 

Now, here, in brief, then, seems 
to be the great, outstanding dif- 
ference between the advertising 
and sales manager of ten years 
ago and his younger brother of 
1925. Ten years ago, the common 
thing was to find an advertising 
manager or a sales manager who 
felt it necessary to make a great 
show of his work and his efforts. 
He was apt to be more of an 
actor than a performer—more in- 
clined to stage his job than to 
live it—less aware of the im- 
portance of having a_ thoroughly 
good organization in which one 
could trust; more inclined, ten 
years ago than now, to feel a little 
jealous of the men under him and 
afraid that they might develop to 
the point where they could usurp 
some of his prerogatives. 

On the other hand, the thing 
that impresses me with the aver- 
age sales and advertising manager 
of 1925 is the pride in the organi- 
zation they have built up and a 
perfect willingness to let the men 
under them develop to the greatest 
possible point, seemingly with the 
idea that they themselves are big 
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and important in their profession 
and in their own company in pro- 
portion to the number of good men 
they have developed and in the 
way those men function to make 
for good volume at a reasonable 
sales cost. 


Size of Grocery Bags 
Standardized 


Due to the variation in grocery bags, 
purporting to be of identically the same 
size, a standard size-seale of cubical 
capacity has been filed with the Mureau 
of Standards at Washington, D. C., 
becoming effective October 15. This 
standardization follows the recommenda 
tions of the Grocery Bag Manufacturers 
Simplification and Standardization Com 
mittee at a conference of grocery bag 
manufacturers and users at the Division 
of Simplified Practice of the Depart 
ment of Commerce, which was addressed 
by Secretary loover. Manutacturers 
of bags conforming to the official stand- 
ards will have their bags marked by 
an emblem consisting of a double “S” 
enclosed in an oval. 

n advertising campaign is_ being 
conducted by the Grocery Bag Manu 
facturer’s Service Bureau, which has a 
membership of fifteen bag manufacturers, 
in trade papers, informing the trade of 
this standardization in size. In addition 
to the emblem, a label is being drawn 
up by the Bureau for use by any mem- 
ber who guarantees his hags as to full 
count and uniform packing. The cam- 
paign which will run for six months is 
being directed by Stanley E. Gunnison, 
Inc., New York advertising agency 


J. D. Lucas with James F. 
Newcomb 


John Dearborn Lucas, formerly with 
the George Batten Company, Inc., New 
York, has joined the merchandising 
staff of James F. Newcomb & Company, 
Inc., New York, printers and pro 
ducers of direct mail. He was at one 
time with the United States Rubber 
Company. 


Campaign Started on Building 
Blocks 


The Rockbrick Duntile Company 
Rochester, N* Y., manufacturer of 
building blocks, has appointed _ the 
Rochester office of Birch-Field & Com 
pany, Inc., advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising. A newspaper cam 
paign has been started. 


New Account for Foote & 
Morgan Agency 


The advertising account of Helena 
Rubinstein, Valaze beauty products, 
New York, has been placed with Foote 
& Morgan, New York advertising 
agency. 
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PHYSICAL 
CULTURE’S 
ADVERTISERS 


One of 
a Series 








They 
Never Miss an Issue 


The F. H. Bennett Biscuit Company began advertis- 
ing in Physical Culture in January, 1921, using one- 
third page space and keyed copy. 

They haven’t missed an issue since! Every month 
for fifty-six consecutive issues, Wheatsworth Whole 
Wheat Crackers and Wheatsworth Whole Wheat 
Flour have been advertised in Physical Culture. 
What more convincing proof could be offered of the 
value of Physical Culture as a medium for food 
advertisers ? 

A recent questionnaire filled out and returned by 
4750 readers of Physical Culture showed that they 


are more interested in food product advertising than 
in any one of seventy-six other classes of advertising. 


No wonder Physical Culture pays food advertisers. 





W. C. W. DURAND, Advertising Director 


1926 Broadway New York City 
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Supplementing t 


“Bee KING about thrills, here’s,a part of a 
recent advertisement for LIBERTY that 


made: me: jump— 


“Beforé LIBERTY came, you feared 
your ad would.be buried. Thinking 
men wondered “Will mine be seen?” 
So we’ constructed a weekly where 
every ad would be seen and read. 
Where every._ad is “next to reading.” 
Seasoned advertisers re-lived the thrill 
. of 20 years ago, when by virtue of less 
volume of advertising, a full reading of 
their ads was a fact, not a gamble.” 


I will go further than LIBERTY and say that 


lack of time and not “make-up” is the real 
trouble. A recent issue of one publication con- 
tained 64 color pages and 31 black pages of 
advertising. When I was with the Delineator 
from i901: to 1906, there were very few full 
page .advertisements and none in color except 
the covers. And in those days, there. were ho 
automobiles, no movies, no jazz dancing and 
no. radios—think ‘of the billions of hours now 
spent monthly on these four joys that were once 
a possible time for thé reading of magazines. 


Whether the.average reader devotes one hour 
monthly or four hours monthly to a magazine, 
the amount of time must be divided by the con- 
tents of-the magazine. If you divide ‘four hours 
by 200,advertisements, and the editorial matter, 
the amount of ‘time. for each advertisement is 
automatically less than if the magazine contains 
only 100-advertisements, whether they’ are next 
to reading or not. A magazine advertisement 
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iCry of Liberty 


for a new beayty aid or any other new thing of 
importance will get attention from many-read- 
ers, no matter how crowded with advertising 
the magazine may be, but I insist that-very dittle 
time will be given to the advertisements of. the 
old line staples like Royal. Baking Powder, 
“« Heinz Baked Beans, Borden’s Milk, Uneeda 


Biscuit, and other well known products. 






The real problem is to get these staples out of 
more cupboards more often and this cannot be 
done by a once a month appeal in the big issues 
of the magazines. The way to increase “home 
turnover’ of the staples is to advertise them in 
the Street Cars where the space conditions are 
the same as 20 years ago—only 30 advertisérs 
in the average street car. 











And despite the great advance of the automo- 
bile industry during that time, the Street Cars 
of the United States carried 9,000,000,000 
more passengers in 1924 than in 1904. 


: The Street: Car Card is never:buried and.you 

do not have to turn pages to find it. - It-travels 

-with.the reader every day for fifteen minutes, a 

half hoiir. or a longer time and, after all, adver- 

¢s,.tising for a trade marked product is-simply- the 

*~delivery of suggestions for use that create 
favorable impressions—and it-is the every day 
impression that makes the every day désire to 
use and buy again. 


—<—-. 








National Advertising “Manager. 


STREET RAILWAYS .ADVERTISING. CO. 
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QUALITY, 
ECONOMY 
“ALL Through 
Versatility 








VERY individual piece of 

our equipment has a broth- 
er in some other printing plant. 
But no one printing plant in 
America today has a brother 
to our plant as a whole. 


And this versatile equipment is 
the father of not quality alone, 
not speed alone, not economy 
alone, but all three at one and 
the same time. 








Isaac Goldmann 
Company 
80 Lafayette St., New York 


Printers since 1876 
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The Growing Interest of Labor in 


Management 


Are We in the Midst of a Peaceful Industrial Revolution? 


By Roy Dickinson 


frour things which have hap- 
pened in the last year have 
strongly affected the old problem 
of the relation between labor, man- 
agement and capital. They seem 
to promise a far closer approach 
to real industrial peace than any 
nation has yet attained. 

One of them was the passing 
of the Kansas Court of Industrial 
Relations and another the assur- 
ance that the entrance of labor 
into banking is successful. The 
third is the rapid spread of co- 
operative management and_ the 
fourth the great increase of em- 
ployee stock ownership. 

The first marks the passing of 
the most far-reaching piece of 
legislation in the whole recent his- 
tory of America. The Kansas law 
establishing the industrial court 
attempted to lay down the prin- 
ciple that Government could com- 
pel industry to operate continu- 
ously. In order to carry out that 
principle, each case at dispute was 


submitted to compulsory arbitra- 
tion, and the board, called an 
Industrial Court, issued decrees 


saying how long, for what wages, 
under what conditions men col- 
lectively must work and be given 
work in this factory, in that mill 
and that mine. On the other side, 
the Court was supposed to be able 
to determine at what price a con- 
cern should sell its product, and 
to have the power to cause it to 


operate continuously, even at a 
loss. 

The Supreme Court of the 
United States, which in an earlier 
decree denied the Kansas Court 
power to cut wages, has now 


finally denied the Court power to 
decree hours of labor or to com- 
pel the continuous operation of an 
industry. This not only destroyed 
the Kansas Court but effectively 
prevented the spread of the idea. 
It is safe to say that this decision 
will go down as one of those his- 


tory-making opinions which affect 
public policies for a long while to 
come. For the Supreme Court in 
substance interposed a veto against 
all attempts to solve industrial 
problems by administrative fiats. 
The Court denied the power to 
any tribunal set up by a State to 
fix by compulsion the exact con- 
ditions under which employers and 
employees must operate. It has 
taken away probably for all time 
the threat that some _ outside 
source may by fiat deprive em- 
ployers and working men of those 
rights which no men can safely 
surrender to officials. 


CAPITAL WELCOMES LABOR 


The growing interest by labor 
in the methods of industrial man- 
agement is just as healthy a sign 
as the death of the Kansas Court. 
A short time ago I met C. A. 
Edgerton, president of the Amer- 
ican Manufacturers’ Association. 
It was just after the death of 
Warren G. Stone, whose leader- 
ship brought labor’s management 
aspirations more to the limelight 
than that of any other man. Mr. 
Edgerton, in commenting upon his 
death, said that he would be 
greatly missed. He expressed the 
attitude, which I have found so 
common among big bankers and 
manufacturers, that they welcome 
the entrance of labor into the 
actual management of banks and 
industrial corporations through 
stock ownership in order that la- 
bor may become more familiar 
with the problems of management 
and so take a greater interest in 
its problems. 

The elimination of industrial 
waste and the cutting down of in- 
dustrial strife has made further 
progress in the last two years in 
this country than in any ten years 


in its previous history. The re- 
cent industrial round table, at 
which Secretary of Commerce 
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Herbert C. Hoover; the new 
president, William Green, of the 
American Federation of Labor; 
Gerard Swope, president of the 
General Electric Company; C. L. 
Pease, of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, and other men 
met for discussion, is an indication 
of the way men in all’ parts of 
industry are looking forward to 
a period of closer co-operation 
and better understanding on the 
road to permanent industrial 
peace. Secretary Hoover pointed 
out at this meeting, as he has 
pointed out previously, that indus- 
try is coming into its tripartite 
responsibility to the consumer, the 
worker and “grudgingly to a re- 
gard for capital to the extent that 
it shall be commanded on the best 
possible terms for the expansion 
and good conduct of the industry.” 

The new president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, William 
Green, at this meeting said that 
labor was interested in the suc- 
cessful management of industry 
because with the introduction of 
economic processes, labor felt that 
the cost of production could be 
reduced without lowering the 
standard of living of the workers 
or reducing wages. He expressed 
the thought that a closer partici- 
pation of labor in the manage- 
ment, a keener realization of the 
problems faced by management, 
would allow labor to keep its high 
purchasing power when it realized 
that high production was neces- 
sary if this purchasing power were 
to continue. 


LOWER COSTS AND HIGHER WAGES 


Gerard Swope, president of the 
General Electric Company, pointed 
out that lower costs to the public 
need not necessarily mean lower 
earnings for workmen or even the 
same earnings, but it could be con- 
sistent with lower cost to have 
increased earnings for workmen 
based upon higher individual pro- 
duction. Mr. Hoover has made it 
clear that labor should realize 


that if the maintenance of present 
wages is to last, labor must help 
eliminate waste and that if labor 
does help eliminate waste it de- 
serves to share in the profits which 
More 


result. intelligent self-in- 
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terest, due largely to labor’s en- 
trance into the banking field, is 
making labor leaders co-operate 
more closely with management to 
help solve the problems common 
to both. As Mr. Hoover puts it: 

“There are wide areas of activ- 
ity in which their interests should 
coincide, and it is the part of 
statesmanship on both sides to 
organize this identity of interest 
in order to limit the area of con- 
flict. There is an identity of in- 
terest in the elimination of indus- 
trial waste. In all this setting it 
has become far more possible to 
deal with the problem of waste 
elimination than ever before in our 
history, for co-operative action is 
easier to summon today than ever 
before and more certain of action. 
To deal with waste by such action 
is to strengthen these very foun- 
dations of a ‘better relationship 
between employer and employee. 

“Labor can play a large part in 
these questions. Nor is labor’s 
part that of distasteful speeding 
up to the ultimate production of 
nervous human wrecks. It lies in 
the study of where the major 
wastes of industry lie in relation 
to labor, where labor can play its 
part in the field of reduced wages 
or longer hours, and in the 
multiple directions of constructive 
action, decreased unemployment, 
decreased intermittent and sea- 
sonal employment, final extinction 
of individual restraint of effort, 
actual helpfulness in better methods 
and broad policies, and thereby 
increased productivity. And labor 
has a right to insist upon its part 
of these savings. 

“Tt is thus that I see that we 
shall reach into higher standards 
of living and the greater diffusion 
of these standards. 

“The standards of living of the 
American people are the founda- 
tions upon which the final reac- 
tions of life; our recreations, our 
cultivations, our culture, alone can 
be extended and strengthened, and 
this is the need to be attained by 
economic expression and economic 
deliberation.” 

The attitude of the new presi- 
dent of the American Federation 
of Labor, William Green, toward 
these common problems was re- 
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cently stated by him in_ these 
words : 

“Labor is interested in the suc- 
cessful management of industry 
because it reasons that with the 
introduction of economy processes, 
in the development of efficiency 
and increased production, the cost 
of manufacturing and production 
can be reduced without lowering 
the standard of the workers or 
reducing wages. Labor finally 
believes that if the cost of produc- 
tion of commodities must be low- 
ered it should be accomplished 
through the promotion of effi- 
ciency in workmanship and man- 
agement, the elimination of waste 
and the introduction of economy 
processes. This belief is contrary 
to the old accepted rule of reason- 
ing which held that a lowering of 
the cost of production could be 
brought about only through a re- 
duction in wages.” 

In 1925 we have for the first 
time to my knowledge labor, man- 
agement, capital and the Govern- 
ment all in agreement that wages 
need not be cut if cost of produc- 
tion can be lowered by improved 
methods, elimipation of waste and 
high individual production. 

The final passing of the Kansas 
Industrial Court indicates that the 
future of our Government’s part 
in averting industrial conflict will 
be along the lines so successful in 
Canada, where the laws and ef- 
forts of the Government are di- 
rected toward uncovering wrongs 
in industry rather than in com- 
rad operations according to 
at. 

The work of the Department of 
Labor in Canada makes it appear 
that Canadian Government action 
on the labor problem is probably 
the most intelligent and success- 
ful in the world. It shows one 
sane way toward industrial peace. 
The Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King 
introduced this legislation and later 
as Premier put it into effect. 

The leading ideas which appear 
in his writings and talks are that 
governmental investigation should 
precede the lockout or the strike, 
in order to bring law and order 
into industry and to introduce 
joint control, that the Government 
should pass laws effective in un- 
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covering wrongs and _ exposing 
injustice in industrial controver- 
sies instead of laws to compel 
certain actions on the part of 
either party, and that if the com- 
munity is to pay regard to the 
rights of labor and capital, then 
labor and capital must not be in- 
different to the well-being of the 
community. In 1922 a striking 
demonstration of the high value 
to the Dominion of its labor legis- 
lation was given. In that year not 
a single working hour was lost on 
the railroads or in the railway 
shops of Canada; whereas indus- 
tries in the United States suffered 
enormous losses through the 
strikes of railroad labor. The 
grievances and demands were 
much the same on both sides of 
the border. Government action in 
advance of the crisis was almost 
as effective in a large variety of 
other industries dealing with the 
same situations which caused 
trouble here. 

It seems particularly unfortu- 
nate, in view of recent news in 
the coal fields, that men on both 
sides of that controversy could 
not sit down at a table to discuss 
what each can do to help the in- 
dustry as a whole, instead of 
quarreling again over the ques- 
tions of wages and hours. It 
seems too bad also that in the 
building industry the unions can- 
not stop quarreling among them- 
selves and thus hold back the great 
building program on which they all 
depend for wages. It is liable to 
prove disastrous to these industries 
if men can’t think along construc- 
tive instead of destructive lines. 

It is the writer’s opinion that in 
the not far distant future our own 
Government will have little to do 
in industrial disputes other than 
to encourage right thinking about 
the problems of the industry and 
to suggest to both capital and 
labor further efforts along lines 
in which a great start has already 
been made. We have the most 
intelligent capital and manage- 
ment in the world and, except in 
the coal and building industries 
the most intelligent labor. They 
are going their own path toward 
industrial peace and going fast. 
Take the question of co-operative 
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management, referred to pre- 
viously, in all of its various 
forms. Prior to 1917 there were 
only twelve works councils of 
record in the whole country. By 
“works council” is meant any 
form of employee representation 
under which employees of an in- 
dividual establishment, through 
representatives chosen by and 
among. themselves, co-operate 
through conference in the con- 
sideration of the management 
problems in that particular estab- 
lishment. 

These pioneer efforts met with 
much criticism and ridicule. Yet 
they have grown and prospered. 
The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board makes the following 
comparison concerning these dur- 
ing recent years: 


Number of | Number of 


forks Workers 

Councils Covered 

ce eee 225 391,400 
eee 725 690,000 
ee 814 1,177,037 


Analysis of the various types of 
works councils shows that there 
are three major forms of organi- 
zation: the committee, the em- 
ployee association and the “indus- 
trial democracy.” The committee 
form of organization, which is by 
far the prevailing form, is founded 
on the principle of conferences 
between representatives of the 
management and_ representatives 
elected by the employees to deter- 
mine questions of wages, hours 
and working conditions. 

The second type of works coun- 
cil, the employee association, is 
organized on the lines of labor 
unions ; employees, to take part in 
it, must be members of the asso- 
ciation. Approximately one-sixth 
of the works councils are of this 
type. 

The last-named type, the “in- 
dustrial democracy,” is constituted 
like our Federal Government, 
with legislative bodies correspond- 
ing to the House of Representa- 
tives, Senate and Cabinet, and 
representing workers, foremen and 
management respectively. About 
one-eighth of the total number of 
works councils are of this form. 
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More than half the number of 
employees affected by the works 
councils are in large establish- 
ments of over 15,000 employees 
each. Experience has shown that 
the works council plan is not gen- 
erally adapted to establishments 
of less than 200 employees, for the 
number of works councils in this 
class has fallen off decidedly since 
1919. The inference is that the 
natural contact between manage- 
ment and employees in small es- 
tablishments can be made _ suffi- 
ciently close without employee 
representation. 

Classifying the number of works 
councils in the various industries, 
it appears that over one-quarter 
are in the metal trades. 

In addition to this large num- 
ber of unorganized workers who 
are being taught by shop councils 
to take an added interest in 
management problems, the ever- 
increasing number of agreements 
in such problems between labor 
unions and employers would add 
probably a million more to the 
numbers of workers covered. The 
present trade-union membership 
of approximately 4,881,200 is com- 
ing into far closer contact than 
ever before with problems which 
affect their industry as a whole, 
both through these agreements 
and through the successful en- 
trance of labor unions into the 
banking business. The amazing 
figures on this growth have been 
published so often that there is no 
need to refer to them here. The 
experience of one such _ bank 
shows how the plan is working 
out and how co-operation by man- 
ufacturers is aiding the plan. 

The Federation Bank of New 
York was started two short years 
ago. Its stock is owned by union 
members and ‘their friends, and is 
widely distributed, since no union 
was allowed to acquire more than 
twenty-five shares and no_ indi- 
vidual more than ten shares. 
When the bank opened, on May 
19, 1923, its capital and surplus 
was $500,000. It has grown so 
rapidly that its resources are now 
approximately $10,000,000. And 
business men have helped it grow 
As Peter J. Brady, the president, 
(Continued on page 105) 
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A 
Radio Survey 
of Michigan 


Within the next ten days The Detroit 
Free Press will begin the distribution 
of the most comprehensive and in- 
formative survey of the radio market 
in Michigan ever published. 


All the information in this survey was 
obtained direct from the radio deal- 
ers and jobbers, so that the manufac- 
turer in studying it may know he is 
acquiring information first-hand, 
without bias or prejudice. 


More than three-fourths of the radio 
dealers in Michigan are Free Press 
readers, the other one-fourth reading 
other Detroit papers, or their local 
papers exclusively. 

Radio manufacturers can make use 
of The Detroit Free Press to greater 
advantage than ever before as a posi- 
tive sales-stimulus directed towards 
both the dealer and the consumer. 

Copies of this survey will 


be sent upon request, as soon 
as they are off the press. 


TheBDetroit Free Press 


“Starts The Day In Detroit.” 


VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 
National Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City San Francisco 
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The McCALL STREETER 
————— 




















6 hon Century or the Broadway Limited 
offers the business man the most direct 
rail route between New York and Chicago. 


“The McCall Streeter” is an unlimited train 
making close connections with every city and 
town in America—and affording the adver- 
tiser direct access to over 2,100,000 prosperous 
families. 


These 2,100,000 families buy McCall’s be- 
cause it is the kind of magazine they want to 
read. In the strength and variety of the ap- 
peal which McCall’s makes to the emotions, 
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Carries Over 2,100,000 
Passengers a Month 


the sympathies, and the aspirations of its 
readers lies the deep-rooted strength of the 
magazine. 





That is the reason for the phenomenal up- 
ward sweep of McCall’s; for its eager, alert, 
voluntary circulation. There is no sales re- 
sistance to McCall’s; people step up and buy 
it. Therefore there is no necessity for highly 
organized, forced-draft circulation methods. 
Over 50,000 newsdealers can testify that 
McCall’s sells more copies than any other 
woman’s magazine. 


This is consumer acceptance—and consumer accep- 
tance is what the advertiser seeks for his own product. 
Every McCall advertiser participates in this un- 
precedented public acceptance. 


McCall’s Magazine is today an outstanding adver- 
tising medium in the woman’s field—outstanding in 
the visibility of its advertising pages; in the respon- 
siveness of its readers; and in the prestige which it 
has secured on genuine editorial merit. 


THE McCALL COMPANY, 236-250 West 37th St., New York City 


Chicago San Francisco Boston Atlanta Toronto 


Average Net Paid Circulation for first 
six months of 1925—2,115,226 


MAGA ZINE 
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NOT 
CLUBBED 
TO DEATH 


This is one publication with an exclusive small 
town and rural circulation that is not literally 


‘“clubbed to death.”’ 


When a person subscribes for The Household 
Journal, they are not buying premiums nor a 
long list of publications. They pay the full 


price per year. 


700,000 Proven 


$2.75 the Agate Line 
$1,550 the Page (680 Lines) 





IRA E. SEYMOUR, Adv. Mgr. 


Batavia, Illinois 


Chicago Office New York Office 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A. H. Greener, Manager 
Bell Building, 307 Michigan Blvd. 116 W. 39th St. 


Central 0937 Room 634 
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said in a recent leter to me: 

“Our success is due not only to 
the enthusiastic co-operation we are 
receiving from thirty-five interna- 
tional unions and four hundred 
local unions and their individual 
members, but also to the practical 
support we are getting from em- 
ployers, employers’ associations, 
corporations, and business men in 
all lines.” 

A few short years ago labor 
distrusted the whole banking sys- 
tem. Its entrance into such a field 
seemed remote. Now it is an 
established and successful fact, 
welcomed by most far-sighted 
business men who see that a grow- 
ing knowledge on the part of labor 
of modern industrial problems 
cannot fail to benefit industry. 

The increasing number of em- 
ployee owners in big concerns has 
often been commented upon. It 
is growing by leaps and bounds. 
Labor both by means of banks 
and by individual stock ownership 
is, by peaceful revolution, gradu- 
ally becoming synonymous with 
capital. Big concerns such as the 
International Harvester Company, 
the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and The American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, which 
have long believed in making their 
employees partners by stock own- 
ership, have been followed success- 
fully by smaller concerns whose 
plans are not so well known. 

There is a growing tendency 
among labor everywhere to take 
more responsibility, to help more 
in eliminating waste, to study sales 
and advertising problems as well 
as hours and wages. And there 
is a growing tendency upon the 
part of manufacturers to meet 
labor more than half way in its 
new attitude. 

Through this double-sided ten- 
dency the United States today is 
further along on the road to a 
true and lasting industrial peace 
than any other nation. And the 
individual worker is coming to a 
realization that he can do far more 
to increase his own standard of 
living by taking an intelligent in- 
terest in the problems of manage- 
ment than he ever accomplished 
by strikes and short-sighted sabo- 
tage. 
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Advertising Clubs Can Hasten 
the Engineer’s Epoch 


Evanston, Itt., July 7, 1925. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The article in the June 4 issue on 
“The Epoch of the Engineer” strikes a 
very responsive chord, due perhaps to 
my engineering experience and later 
efforts at ‘‘merchandising engineering.’ 
At any rate, I am so heartily in favor 
of the idea that I would like to sug- 
gest a means of selling the idea to 
the engineering profession. 

In most cities where an advertising 
club is to be found there also is an 
“Engineering Society.”” Take for in- 
stance Rochester, N. Y., where I was 
associated with the Rochester Engineer- 
ing Society and where I also knew some 
members of the advertising club. The 
weekly luncheon meetings or the regu- 
lar monthly meetings of that society 
would furnish a splendid opportunity 
for an interesting talk on advertising 
and an opportunity to present the ideas 
of the author of that article. These 
talks could point out the difference be- 
tween association advertising and per- 
sonal advertising, which latter is not 
considered ethical by the engineering 
profession. 

Many of these local society members 
are members of national societies, thus 
furnishing a means of developing a 
sentiment throughout the country which 
would make itself felt in the councils 
of the national societies and make 
easier “selling’’ them this idea. 

Co-operation between the local ad- 
vertising clubs and engineering societies 
would have other beneficial results be- 
cause some engineers are executives in 
the making and to sell them advertis- 
ing in advance is well worth while; 
also there is usually a small group of 
executives in the councils of the fo 
societies so that the educational efforts 
of the local advertising clubs should 
produce immediate as well as _ poten- 
tial results. 

Next, the advertising club members 
might gather a few ideas and an insight 
into the analytical methods of the en- 
gineers. Both parties should benefit by 
the co-operative effort and as a final 
result the public would benefit too. 

D. P. Fatconer. 


Retained as Postal Counsel by 
National Publishers 


The National Publishers Association, 
Inc., New York, has retained William 
I, Denning as counsel and adviser in 
matters pertaining to postal rates. Mr. 
Denning, who has his office in Wash- 
ington, was for many years with the 
Post Office Department at Washington. 


Lenthric Appoints F. N. 
Carpenter 


Lenthric, Inc., New York, perfumes, 
has appointed Frank N. rpenter 
general sales manager and assistant to 
the president. He was formerly sales 
manager of the Caron Corporation, also 
of New York, 





Selling the Display Contest to 
Dealers and Sales Force 


Approved Method Used by Advertisers to Build Enthusiasm for Contests 


By Don Gridley 


HE advertiser who thinks that 

dealers are going to stampede 
themselves to get into his win- 
dow display contest has had very 
little experience in running such 
contests. The contest, like a piece 
of merchandise, must be sold. In- 
troduced with only a half-hearted 
attempt to advertise it, the contest 
will make the same lasting im- 
pression on the retail trade that 
a finger stuck in a bowl of water 
will leave on the surface of the 
water. 

Some years ago, when the con- 
test idea was a novelty and only 
a few manufacturers were using 
it, a brief announcement to the 
trade that several hundred dollars 
would be awarded the originators 
of the best display featuring a 
product almost unfailingly stirred 
up unusual interest among deal- 
ers. Today, the idea is no longer 
a novelty. Hundreds of manufac- 
turers have conducted contests 
during the last few years with 
the result that many dealers, if 
they wished, could devote their 
windows almost entirely to con- 
tests the year round. For this 
reason, the dealer’ cannot be 
blamed if he fails to receive the 
mere announcement of a new con- 
test with the enthusiasm that the 
manufacturer might like to have 
him show. 

Conditions being what they are, 
the advertiser who is planning to 
conduct a display contest—or any 
other kind of contest in which 
retailers are supposed to engage— 
must realize that he has before 
him a task which will require 
some real advertising effort. 

This article is in no way in- 
tended to deal with the merits of 
the display contest. That subject 


was discussed pro and con in two 
articles in recent issues of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK. 

There are three accepted me- 
diums for advertising a display 
contest: The business paper, which 


reaches not only dealers already 
handling the product but also 
dealers who do not carry the prod- 
uct and who may be influenced 
by the advertising to stock it; di- 
rect mail, either for preliminary 
announcement or for follow up; 
and the dealer house-organ, which 
can be used continuously through- 
out the contest for plugging away 
at hesitating dealers. The last two 
mediums, of course, go only to a 
selected list of dealers. 

Many manufacturers have found 
that all three mediums are neces- 
sary if the contest is to be adver- 
tised properly. In addition, most 
of them call upon the services of 
their salesmen. 


HOW PYREX SELLS CONTEST 


Consider for a moment the 
methods used by several adver- 
tisers in selling the contest to their 
dealers. Here, for instance, is 
what Pyrex did for its 1925 con- 
test, which began on March 1. 

Starting January 1, the company 
enclosed in all mail going to deal- 
ers from the invoicing, sales and 
advertising departments, and in 
salesmen’s mail, a small color card 
suggesting that dealers be on the 
lookout for an important an- 
nouncement on March 1. All busi- 
ness-paper advertising during Jan- 
uary and February carried a box 
with the same announcement. On 
March 1, every dealer received a 
copy of a broadside announcing 
the details of the contest. Hard- 
ware tradé papers also carried the 
same announcement in the form 
of a double-page spread in color. 

During March, April and May, 
follow-up advertisements were 
used in trade papers and a num- 
ber of letters were written by the 
advertising department urging 
dealers to enter the contest. On 
March 1, the company wrote job 
ber sales managers asking them 
to write to their salesmen endors- 
ing the contest. A quantity of the 
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2000 
Letters per month! 


answered by our Readers’ Service Department replying 
to questions from laymen regarding home building 
problems, prompted the publication of our 1925 
Building Annual. 


Said a 1925 Advertiser— 


“In the light of this experience we are interested in the 
1926 Building Annual and you may quote us advertis- 
ing rates and price on 250 copies to include our imprint 
in gold on the front cover.” 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


BUILDING ANNUAL 


1926 
Guaranteed Minimum Edition 25,000 


Will be an incomparable medium for placing 
every building commodity and service before 
Home Builders, Realtors Co-operative Bank- 
ers, Material Dealers, Contractors, Real Estate 
Boards, Building & Loan Associations, etc. 


Advertising orders for 1926 include 1925 ad- 
vertisers and many more. Each Annuala new 
book throughout, beautifully illustrated, hand- 
somely printed and permanently bound. 


To be Issued October 15, 1925 - Final Closing 
Date, September 15th - Color Forms, August 3lst. 


Rates and full data on Application 
WRITE NOW! 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
Eight Arlington Street 


MASS. 





BOSTON 
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contest broadsides were also sent 
to jobbers for distribution among 
their salesmen. 

The company has ten salesmen 
covering the entire country. These 
salesmen work chiefly with job- 
bers and large department stores. 
They were posted on the details 
of the campaign and instructed to 
make every effort to line up their 
jobbers’ salesmen for the plan. 
The salesmen were also able to 
get many excellent windows in 
large stores which would have 
been difficult to secure by mail. 


GETS 537 DEALERS TO ENTER 


The Heywood-Wakefield Com- 
pany recently completed its second 
national window display contest 
in which some 537 dealers partic- 
ipated. To sell this contest to deal- 
ers the company used broadsides, 
business papers, envelope stuffers 
and its sales force. 

The advertising not only fea- 
tured the contest but also urged 
dealers to use newspaper tie-up in 
connection with the company’s 
campaign and the contest. In all 
the direct mail and personal sell- 
ing of the contest the idea was 
stressed that the dealer’s primary 
reason for entering the contest 
was not to win a prize but to sell 
more Heywood-Wakefield prod- 
ucts. 

A recent Winchester contest 
was announced to the dealers in 
the columns of the “Winchester 
Herald,” the company’s monthly 
dealer magazine which is read by 
the large majority of the com- 
pany’s 6,500 dealers. Letters were 
sent to each of the company’s 450 
salesmen. In addition, the dis- 
tributing houses of the Winchester- 
Simmons Company throughout the 
country were sent complete infor- 
mation by mail. Follow-up letters 
were sent to the distributors, 
dealers and salesmen. 

In the 1924 contest, the company 
worked out an interesting prize 
system for salesmen. If a dealer 
in a salesman’s territory won first 
place in the district contest (three 
district prizes were given quar- 
terly from which the national 


quarterly first prize window was 
the salesman won $10. 
in whose district 


chosen) 
The salesman 
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was situated the dealer who won 
national quarterly first prize was 
given a check for $25. The dealer 
winning second prize in the quar- 
terly district contest won $10 for 
the salesman. Third prize got the 
salesman $5. At the end of the 
year, the salesman whose dealer 
won the grand national prize for 
the year received $100. 

The company discovered, how- 
ever, that in most cases the sales- 
man had little to do with planning 
the window although there was 
little question that he did stimu- 
late interest in the contest. This 
year, therefore, the company is 
offering no prizes for salesmen 
and is watching the results of this 
policy with some interest. 

George Richards & Company, 
of Chicago, use direct mail as the 
backbone of their plan of selling 
the contest to the trade. They 
follow up with trade journal ad- 
vertising and work by the sales 
force. The company says that 
during the contest it expects 100 
per cent co-operation from the 
sales force and that it formulates 
a sales story on the entire line, 
the story being built around the 
contest. 

The Hoover Suction Sweeper 
Company uses its sales force, 
house-organ, advertising bulletin, 
circular letters and broadsides to 
interest dealers in the contest. The 
contest is sold to the sales force 
by the same circular matter that 
is used on the dealers, by field 
contacts with sales and advertis- 
ing executives and at the com- 
pany’s summer sales convention. 

The Kirsch Manufacturing Com- 
pany made its first announcement 
of a recent contest through a 
mailing folder and followed up 
with advertisements in its house- 
organ. In addition, each salesman 
was assigned a minimum number 
of windows which he was to ar- 
range each month. Some sales- 
men find their quota as high as 
twenty-five a month while others 
get away with a number as low 
as five. In order to make sure 
that windows arranged for were 
actually installed, follow-up let- 
ters were sent to dealers and the 
company found that, in most cases, 
the windows had been installed. 
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Even Those Who Rent 
Must Furnish and Decorate 


While of course everyone who builds must do the same, 
taking full advantage of the opportunity afforded by a 
brand new home. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
FURNISHING ANNUAL 
1926 


REACHES EACH OF THESE GROUPS 
WITH A TOTAL GUARANTEED 
MINIMUM CIRCULATION OF 


35,000 


Covering every phase of adorning on American home 
in keeping with today’s trend in good taste, The House 
Beautiful Furnishing Annual for 1926 takes its place as 
twin handbook to the Building Annual, the two form- 
ing a complete guide and mentor for every dweller who 
desires a perfectly appointed home. 

The Furnishing Market is even larger than the building 
market. The Furnishing Annual reaches this market 
directly as an advertising medium of the highest type, 
authoritatively instructive, charmingly interesting to 
the housewife —a beautifully illustrated, printed and 
bound book. 

The House Beautiful Furnishing Annual is to the lay- 
men what Sweet’s Catalog is to the Architect—a 
complete, permanent reference. 


Date of Issue, October Ist 
FINAL CLOSING DATE, August 31st 
Color Plates, August 15th 


Advertising rates carry same rebate-backed guarantee 
as The House Beautiful magazine. Full information 
and rates on request. Write Now! 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
: Eight Arlington Street 
BOSTON 4 MASS. 
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MASON TIRE 


Advertising 


The manufacturers of Mason Tires 
pursue unswervingly one funda- 
mental policy —to give to the pub- 
lic the twin advantages of riding 
comfort and long wear by produc- 
ing a truly good tire and marketing 
it through reliable dealers. 


Building so well and giving such 
sincere value, Mason naturally de- 
mands effective merchandising and 
advertising service—service of a 
character that will bring to Mason 
the success which quality merits. 


Mason has entrusted its advertising 
to the Campbell-Ewald Company. 


The Campbell-Ewald organization of 160 
people, owned entirely by the men who 
operate it, with a volume of business 
placing it among the first ten agencies in 
the country, is at your service to handle 
large or small accounts. At any time, 
anywhere, we’ll be glad to talk with you. 


COMP 





” Sawat Offices: DETROIT, MICH. 


} NEW YORK 
im CHICAGO 
| TORONTO 
LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Advertising Well Directed- 


Y, CAdvertisin 
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WHO IS THIS FELLOW? 


He’s a ROTARIAN—He’s a man of 
YOUTHFUL SPIRIT—He’s a man 
of PERCEPTION—He’s a PUBLIC- 
SPIRITED MAN—He’s a SPORTSMAN 
—He’s a FAMILY MAN—He’s a 
BUSINESS MAN—He’s a WELL-TO-DO 
MAN—He’s a SUCCESSFUL MAN. 


He represents a class of men who are 
leaders in nearly 200 busy communities. 
They are men who are looked up to. 99% 
of them belong to from one to thirty 
other organizations and 60% are officers 
in other organizations. 


85% of them own their own homes—96% 
of them are married and have a total of 
upward of 200,000 children. 


They ownand operate300,000 motor trucks 
costing conservatively $300,000,000. 


Verily they are fellows worth talking to— 
talk to them through their magazine. 


ROTARIAN 


Advertising Manager 


Frank R. Jennings, 221 East 20th Street, CHICAGO 


Eastern Representatives: Constantine & Jackson 


7 W. 16th St., New York 


Pacific Coast Representatives: Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 


Cincinnati, Ohio: A. Q. Gordon, 28 Pickering Bldg. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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How One Manufacturer Is Getting 
His Message to Jobbers’ Salesmen 


A Bulletin of the Electric Hose & Rubber Company Gains Interest of 
Salesmen and Starts Them Talking about Product to Retailers 


By James True 


E who sells his goods through 
jobbers, has given a great deal of 
puzzled thought to ways and 
means of encouraging wholesale 
salesmen to mention his goods with 
a few words of pertinent selling 
talk. The fact that the jobbers’ 
salesman is burdened with the re- 
sponsibility of selling thousands of 
items is undoubtedly the greatest 
merchandising handicap of the 
individual manufacturer who dis- 
tributes through jobbers; but, in 
many cases, it can be cut down, 
at least. 

Last year, the solving of this 
problem was particularly neces- 
sary for the Electric Hose & Rub- 
ber Co., of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. Several important changes 
had taken place in the policy of 
the business. A new and rather 
radical selling plan had _ been 
adopted. The company had 
launched its first advertising cam- 
paign on garden hose. And the 
only weak link in the merchandis- 
ing plan was its apparent failure 
to interest and inform the sales- 
men of the jobbers who are the 
company’s sole distributors. 

It required several months for 
the officers of the company to 
solve this problem; but finally a 
simple plan was evolved that is 
proving to be exceptionally effec- 
tive, and that can be applied to 
many other lines of business. Of 
the 700 jobbers appealed to hy let- 
ter, about 80 per cent replied by 
sending the names of their sales- 
men and, in most instances, their 
home addresses. These replies 
furnished a mailing list of nearly 
3,000 names of salesmen to whom 
the company is mailing its bulle- 
tin of information every sixty 
days. Interest in the bulletin was 
aroused by means of a contest, 
and, after the publication of two 
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issues, the company has reason to 
believe that the booklet is being 
carefully read by more than half 
the jobbers’ salesmen who receive 
it. 

While many members of the or- 
ganization, from the president to 
the salesmen, contributed ideas 
and suggestions for the plan, the 
work of arranging the material 
and the production fell to the lot 


of Lee Sparks, Jr., assistant to 
the general sales manager, Ed- 
ward G. Howard. Throughout 


his seven years with the company, 
Mr. Sparks, in various capacities, 
including selling, has made a 
study of the jobbers’ requirements, 
and, in explaining the working of 
the plan, he first discussed the pe- 
culiar conditions that made a more 
effective co-operation with the 
salesmen necessary. 


SELLS ONLY THROUGH JOBBERS 


“There were three propositions,” 
he said, “which the company con- 
sidered most important as_ sub- 
jects for discussion in a more 
intimate contact with the salesmen 
of our jobbers. About three years 
ago we adopted the policy of sell- 
ing through the jobbers exclusive- 
ly. Before that, like most of the 
manufacturers in our industry, we 
sold large users of hose direct, 
and were, in a measure, competing 
with our distributors. Under 
those circumstances, quite natural- 
ly, many jobbers were not inclined 
to push our product, and although 
our new policy had been featured 
in our advertising, we felt that a 
great many of our distributors’ 
salesmen did not realize or re- 
member the importance of our 
change of selling plan. Undoubt- 
edly many of the salesmen still 
had the habit of waiting for their 
customers to ask for our hose, 
and we believe it essential that 
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this habit should be changed. 

“The second proposition was 
our advertising campaign to the 
users of garden hose. While our 
advertisements, in half and quar- 
ter pages, were reaching millions 
of users, we knew that the ma- 
jority of the salesmen of our job- 
bers were not conversant with the 
most attractive and persuasive fac- 
tors of our advertising campaign. 
We believed that discussion and 
explanation of our advertising 
would tend, in their opinion, to lift 
our product into the best class of 
live merchandise, and encourage 
the men to talk about it to their 
customers and prospects. 

“Concerning an industrial move- 
ment for simplification, the third 
proposition is more general. For 
many months, the manufacturers 
of garden hose have been attempt- 
ing to eliminate all but the five- 
eighths size, which always has been 
the most practicable and popu- 
lar. Naturally, this movement 
has been opposed by the buying 
habits of retailers, and its success 
depends entirely on the educa- 
tion of the retailers and users of 
garden hose. We are relying on 
our advertising to inform the user 
that it is to his advantage to buy 
nothing but five-eighths inch Elec- 
tric Garden Hose, and we realize 
that the jobbers’ salesman is the 
best possible messenger to furnish 
the retailers of the country with 
the facts. Then, of course, it is 
highly desirable to inform the men 
regarding the principal selling 
features of our goods. 


HOW TO GET A LIST OF JOBBERS’ 
SALESMEN 


“Our first problem was to secure 
the names and home addresses of 
the jobbers’ salesmen. More or 
less waste is entailed when printed 
material is sent to jobbers for dis- 
tribution. Also, we believed, any 
information is more impressive 
when it is received direct. So our 
first step in the plan for better co- 
operation with the salesmen of our 
jobbers was a letter addressed to 
their employers. - In the letter we 
fully, frankly and briefly outlined 
our plan.” 

The letter mentioned was mailed 
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under date of October 6, 1924. It 
was individually typed and ad- 
dressed to the 700 jobbers, and 
was signed by Mr. Howard, the 
sales manager. Its text follows : 


For the past two years our product 
has been marketed through distributors 
exclusively. This plan has enabled us 
to turn over our dealer and consumer 
accounts to our distributors, and has 
given us a greater opportunity to help 
them increase the volume of their hose 
business. 

Our responsibility does not cease when 
we have placed a stock in our dis 
tributors’ warehouse. We want to co- 
operate, in every way possible, to move 
these goods. With the permission and 
assistance of our distributors we plan 
to send, from time to time, to each of 
their salesmen, a letter or bulletin deal- 
ing with the manufacture, sale and con- 
sumption of braided and moulded rubber 
hose. We will tell them briefly how 
the products of the Electric Hose & 
Rubber Co. are manufactured, how they 
are used, where they are used, and the 
right hose to recommend for the job. 
We feel that such a plan would be a 
benefit to you, to your salesmen and 
to us. 

May we have your approval of this 
plan by sending us a list of your sales- 
men, with their home addresses, so that 
we can put this plan into effect at an 
early date, to our mutual advantage? 


This letter was followed up on 
November 19 with another, which 
briefly reviewed the contents of 
the first, and continued with this 
special appeal and announcement: 


aan In view of the fact that we 
have not received an answer to our 
letter, we are writing you again to bring 
this matter before you. 

This is another step we are taking to 
assist our distributors to increase their 
sales volume on moulded and _ braided 
hose. The bulletin we are going to issue 
will be written to the salesmen and we 
are sure they will find it profitable 
reading. It will be “chuck full’ of 
real live sales helps and information 
that they will be glad to have. 

The first issue of the bulletin wil! 
go to the printer within a few days, 
and we shall be glad to have the names 
of your salesmen as soon as possible so 
that we may add them to the lists al- 
ready received., 


Of course, this second letter was 
sent only to those jobbers on the 
list who did not reply to the first. 
Like the other, it was individually 
typed and signed by the sales 
manager. After the salesmens 
list had been compiled from the 
replies, as Mr. Sparks explained, 
the next problem was how to at- 
tract favorable attention to the 
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first bulletin and establish it as an 
important factor in the opinion of 
the salesmen. 

“This gave us some concern,” he 
said, “until we hit upon the idea 
of sending out the first issue with- 
out a name and offering a prize to 
the salesman who would suggest 
the most suitable name for it. 
The material was printed in a six- 
teen page, self-covered booklet in 
two colors, and I feel sure that we 
shall stick to that form. We did 
not emphasize or feature the con- 
test in the first number. Where 
the name should have been we 
placed question marks, merely re- 
ferred to the fact that the bulle- 
tin, for the present, was nameless, 
suggested that page eleven be read 
carefully, because there was a $50 
bill in it for somebody, and as- 
sured the readers that we were 
going to do our best to make the 
bulletin interest, amuse and help 
them. 

“The page announcing the con- 
test and giving the details was 
headed, ‘Who Wants $50?’ Then 
we told the story just as simply 
and directly as we could; it told 
the story for the bulletin in the 
first person, explained what a lot 
of trouble we had in trying to de- 
cide on a name, and then offered 
the award of ‘fifty round sim- 


oleons,’ with ‘no conciliatory nor 
consolation prizes’ to the lucky 
winner. 


“For the convenience of con- 
testants, we enclosed an addressed, 
stamped mailing card with each 
This card was addressed to 


copy. 
the contest editor, in care of the 
company, and bore the legend, 


‘Here I am for the $50 Prize.’ On 
the other side of the card we 
printed, ‘Dear Sir: My idea for a 
name for the new House-Organ 
is:’ and left space for the sug- 
gestion and the contestant’s name 
and address. 


PROMPT RESULTS 


“Within two weeks after the 
mailing of the first bulletin we re- 
ceived suggested names from con- 
siderably more than 10 per cent of 
the salemen addressed. In all, we 
received more than 400 names. 
Out of the lot the judges selected 
‘Hose Sense,’ which was submitted 
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by two contestants. We published 
the photographs of both winners in 
the second issue with an account 
of the contest from the inside. 

“As C. D. Garretson, our presi- 
dent, announced with a signed 
statement in the second issue, 
while the name was not so clever 
as many that were sent in, it clear- 
ly and tersely expresses the pur- 
poses of our publication, which is 
to give wider publicity to the facts 
about hose in general and the kind 
made by the company in particu- 
lar. That is why it was selected 
by the judges, and, as far as we 
have determined, everybody con- 
cerned approves the selection, and 
there has been no unfavorable 
criticism. 

“Undoubtedly, we could have 
secured a much larger percentage 
of replies if we had emphasized 
and featured the contest with let- 
ters and other advance direct ad- 
vertising; but we did not do this 
for two reasons. First, we want- 
ed to test the attention power of 
our form of the bulletin, and then 
we thought it highly desirable to 
get an idea of the appeal of our 
style of copy and the subjects we 
presented. 

“As it is, all results secured can 
be credited to the proposition it- 
self. We tried very hard not to 
overlook any details that would 
make the bulletins interesting, at- 
tractive and convincing. Now we 
are going ahead confidently, be- 
cause we know that we’re on the 
right track, and that ‘Hose Sense’ 
is being read by the majority of 
our jobbers’ salesmen.” 

Undoubtedly the most important 
element of the publication is the 
style of copy employed. The ar- 
ticles are brief, chatty and in- 
formal without in the slightest 
degree overdoing straightforward- 
ness and unusualness of expres- 
sion. Not only is practically every 
article written from the salesman’s 
viewpoint, but also largely in the 
salesman’s language, and in this 
respect one of the most frequent 
mistakes made in the preparation 
of material of the kind is avoided. 

This is particularly evident in 
the “President’s Page” of the first 
issue, a signed message by Mr. 
Garretson, in which he happily 
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forgot the dignity of his position 
as chief executive of a vast indus- 
trial organization, and presented 
information of supreme impor- 
tance pretty much as one good 
salesman would talk to another. 

“Abraham Lincoln,” his mes- 
sage read, “said that this country 
could not exist half slave and half 
free—and he was right. I also 
firmly believe a manufacturer can- 
not long exist who sells his prod- 
uct to the jobber and then com- 
petes with him by selling to the 
retailer and consumer. So we de- 
liberately, several years ago, elect- 
ed to sell our product only through 
the jobbers, and we have stuck 
to #.” 

The article then explained that 
all members of the company did 
not agree to this policy at first; it 
intimated that all did not fully be- 
lieve in it yet, but added that they 
would be convinced beyond any 
shadow of doubt if the company 
could secure the full co-operation 
of its jobbers. Mr. Garretson 
named this policy as his reason for 
wanting to reach the salesmen, and 
related that he is familiar with 
the heart-breaking experience of 
jobbers’ salesmen in attempting to 
sell a customer who has _ been 
quoted a price that is about what 
the jobber pays, and direct from 
the manufacturer. He wrote that 
his lot is now thrown in with the 
salesmen’s, plainly set forth the 
necessity for co-operation, and 
concluded : 

“So go to it! And, if there is 
any help I can give you, person- 
ally or otherwise, don’t hesitate to 
ask for it. I haven’t been off the 
road myself long enough to get 
‘silk hatty—and with the Lord’s 
help I never will.” 


HUMOROUS ILLUSTRATIONS 


The cover illustrations of both 
issues were humorous, that of the 
second being a drawing for one of 
the advertisements by Gluyas Wil- 
liams, who made al! of the illus- 
trations for the advertising cam- 
paign. The first issue contained a 
double spread made up of minia- 
ture reproductions of the season’s 
advertisements, with the caption, 
“These are the ads that are telling 
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your customers about Electric 
Hose,” followed by an explanation 
of the campaign. 

Both issues contain terse, brief, 
readable and informative articles 
on such subjects as: Where to Sell 
Hose; Why %” Hose; The Fifth 
Call, which illustrates the neces- 
sity of plugging away on reluctart 
prospects; Air Hose—Who Uses 
It? and the like. There is also a 
questions and answers department, 
and the articles are refreshingly 
interspersed with anecdotes, jokes 
and verses. 

The sole purpose of the bulletin 
is to reflect and advertise to the 
salesmen the policy of the com- 
pany. “Aside from this purpose,” 
Mr. Sparks says, “I may say that 
we have no fixed publication pol- 
icy. We hope to improve the bul- 
letin with every issue, and we have 
received a number of excellent 
suggestions to that end. 

“Before we mailed the first 
issue, we estimated that for every 
man who suggested a name at 
least four or five others would be 
interested enough to read the bul- 
letin. On that basis, which we 
think conservative, we feel sure 
that we are reaching more than 
half of the men whose names are 
on our mailing list, and that we 
are influencing them to some 
degree. 

“That’s pretty good, we think 
for a starter, and we aim to en- 
large our audience with every issue 
solely on the merits of the bulletin. 
After the second issue, while our 
mail was not deluged with compli- 
mentary letters, we received a very 
encouraging number from both 
jobbers and salesmen who took the 
trouble to tell us that the material 
was both helpful and interesting. 
Requests from salesmen whose 
names were not on our list are be- 
ginning to come in, and we have 
plenty of concrete evidence to 
prove that our plan of winning the 
co-operation of jobbers’ salesmen 
is worth many times its cost in 
both money and effort.” 





Morgan S. Campbell, until recently 
with the Charles W. Hoyt Company, 
York, has joined the adver- 
tising staff of The Upson Company, 


Inc., New 


Lockport, N. Y. 
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~ Shatterin 
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SS 
During the First Half of 1925 The Los 
Angeles Evening Herald Published 
1,203,538 Lines of National Advertising! 


141,470 Lines More Than Was Published 
During the First Six Months of 1924! 


241,472 Lines More Than Any Other 
Los Angeles DAILY NEWSPAPER! 


143,668 Lines, More Than All Other Los 
Angeles Evening Newspapers Combined! 


Many Successful Advertisers rely on 
The Evenin§ Herald alone to€conomically 
- Cover the Cntire Los Angeles field 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


REPRESENTATIVES 


H. W. MOLONEY, G. LOGAN PAYNE CoO., A. J. NORRIS HILL, 
604 Times Butiding, 401 Tower Bidg., 6 N. Michigan Ave., 710 Hearst Building, 
New York Chicago, III. San Francisco 
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Public Opinion and Wasted Power 


harm to the public service institutions of America—and to 


Prrenes no four words ever uttered have worked more 


business in general—than those forming the phrase common- 
ly attributed to the late Commodore Vanderbilt: ‘‘The public be 
damned.”’ It has taken a generation and cost millions to satisfy the 
American public that this was all a mistake. 


Yet it need not have taken so 
long, nor cost so much, had the 
men of that earlier day known 
as much about molding public 
opinion as is known today, and 
had they realized the tremen- 
dous importance of favorable 
public opinion and the ncalcu- 
lable value of the good-will of 
the masses. 


Ir 1s not enough that a business 
institution be honestly con- 
ducted and sincere in its desire 
to serve the public well; the 
public must be made to realize 
it. As some one of our modern 
business leaders has so aptly ex- 
pressed it, “‘Next to doing the 
right thing, it is most impor- 
tant to let the people know you 
are doing the right thing.”* 





““Lettinc the people know” 
can be a very costly process, and 
sometimes there is no other 
way. But frequently the costly 
way is used needlessly. Much 
depends upon whether the 
thinking and planning begin in 
terms of white space and words, 
or in terms of individuals and 
influence. 


Or course, if you have a mass 
message the only way to get it 
over to the whole public is 
through mass methods and me- 
diums. But our twenty-five 


years of experience in working 
at this problem of *‘letting the 
people know’’ have convinced 
us that considerably more than 
half the time the problem is one 
of individuals and influence. 
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When it is, our course is to es- 
tablish an ‘‘objective’’ in influ- 
ence ot good-will, and study out 
the most direct and effective 
way of reaching that ‘‘objec- 
tive. 


r r r 


E insist upon answering 

the question Who? before 
we decide on the How of an ad- 
vertising program, because we 
have learned that it is nearly al- 
ways wasteful, when not posi- 
tively extravagant, to start 
with the How (as representing 
the means or mediums) and 
work back to the Who. 


THE REASON for this is simple: 
Just as there is in every city or 
suburban community a com- 
paratively small circle who set 
the social pace and establish 
the “‘what’s what’’ for the 
community, just so public opin- 
ion in a broader sense is gener- 
ally molded by a comparatively 
small group of people whose 
views Carry great weight and 
who have the ability and op- 
portunity to express them so 
that they register on a wide 
circle. 


Orren these people can be 
reached more economically by a 
well-aimed advertising rifleshot 
than by a shot-gun charge of 
“general publicity.” 

Coronet William Prescott suc- 


cessfully defended Bunker Hill 
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with 1200 men on the 16th day 
of June 1775. Not because he 
was blessed with more men or 
better guns, but because General 
Putnam went up and down the 
line before the Redcoats began 
to storm the hill and instructed 
his men, *‘Don’'t fire till you see 
the whites of their eyes.’” There 
was no powder to waste for the 
sake of making a big noise, or 
of staging an impressive battle. 
We sewvieve in General Put- 
nam’'s philosophy; we insist on 
spending generously when we 
are convinced that only by a 
generous expenditure can the 
“‘objective’’ be reached. But we 
never waste powder for the sat- 
isfaction of making a big noise. 


r 5 7 


HE business man who is 
anxious to win the patron- 
age or good-will of the public 
but imagines it will cost more 
than he can afford to spend, 
will be interested to learn how 
economically it can be accom- 
plished if worked out by easy 
stages, following the Lilli- 
bridge “‘objective’’ method or 
handling a promotion program, 
and against our background of 
twenty-five years of experience 
in molding public opinion. 


WE sua. be glad to hear from 
any such, and to explain our 
service and our working meth- 
ods in greater detail. 


Ray D. LILursripGEe INCORPORATED 
A GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY WITH AN ENGINEERING BACKGROUND 


Established 1899 LS 
Slo 


apo-s 


Incorporated 1909 


No. 8 WEST 40TH STREET + NEW YORK CITY 
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CHARLES DANIEL FREY 
ADVERTISING 


INCORPORATED 


30 
NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


Serving 
Crane Co. 
Tug Simmons Company 
Tue Cuicaco Trisung 
S. Karpgen & Bros. 


eA COMPLETE ADVERTISING SERV- 
ICE THAT COUNTS NO DETAIL OF 
A CLIENT’S ADVERTISING TOO 
SMALL TO RECEIVE ADEQUATE AND 
INTELLIGENT TREATMENT 
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Simplification Expected to Open 
Another Advertising Field 


Now the Standardization of Seeds Promises to Stimulate Canned 
Goods Advertising 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


HE business of producing and 

selling seeds of all kinds is so 
over-diversified that the recent 
simplification conference, held in 
Washington, decided to limit the 
first drive to the field of seeds for 
products grown for canning pur- 
poses. While this decision narrows 
the movement, it also concen- 
trates the effort of those inter- 
ested on the factor that is most 
vital to the successful merchandis- 
ing of canned vegetables and 
fruits, and promises much toward 
the development of advertising. 


The conference was called by 
the Division of Simplified Practice 
of the Department of Commerce 
at the request of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and the 
National Canners Association. It 


was largely attended by repre- 
sentatives of canners, seedsmen, 
growers and _ other interested 


groups of the industry. 

Last week, Ray M. Hudson, 
chief of the division, who presided, 
explained to a representative of 
Printers’ INK that the result 
of the conference and the pro- 
gram for the future were expected 
to go a long way in solving a 
problem that always has furnished 
the principal handicap to the ad- 
vertising of practically all canned 
vegetables and many fruits. 

“Ultimately,” he said, “it is ex- 
pected that the simplification of 
seeds will affect to a marked ex- 
tent the advertising and cataloguing 
of the seedsmen of the coun- 
try. It was estimated that, in the 
1921 catalogues of seedsmen, there 
were more than 14,000 varietal 
names, 70 per cent of which ap- 
peared only once in the entire list 
of catalogues checked. It is also 
estimated that the actual number 
of distinct varieties of seeds does 
not exceed 1,000. Hence it is clear 
that, on an average, fourteen dif- 
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ferent names are being generally 
applied to each variety. 

“This illustrates the bewildering 
complexity of the industry as a 
whole. The experience of one 
large distributor of seeds shows 
what can be done to simplify and 
improve the condition. The D. M. 
Ferry Company now lists a total 
of 396 varieties under only 399 
names, a duplication of about 1 
per cent, and has found the com- 
paratively limited number ade- 
quate to meet the normal demands 
of the trade. 

“This experience should be of 
interest to advertising men because 
of its significance. It shows what 
can be done, and what, very prob- 
ably, will be accomplished ulti- 
mately by an entire branch of the 
industry which publishes a large 
volume of seasonal advertising 
and distributes many millions of 
expensive catalogues and much 
direct-mail material. However, 
the immediate effort to simplify 
the varieties and names of seeds, 
used by the growers of products 
for canning purposes, is much 
more interesting and important, 
because it promises to furnish the 
means of creating new advertising 
business. 


STANDARDIZATION NEEDED 


“We've heard a great deal of 
discussion regarding the oppor- 
tunities for advertising canned 
vegetables, but the reason why 
such goods are not more frequent- 
ly and_ successfully advertised 
leads us right back to the subject 
of seeds. It should be remem- 
bered that there were no outstand- 
ing advertising successes in the 
farm products field until the prod- 
ucts were reasonably standardized, 
and until the advertisers were 
reasonably certain of being able to 
offer approximately the same qual- 
ity and grade season after season. 

“In other lines, manufacturers 
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do not change the quality of their 
products after their goods have 
been merchandised with the aid of 
advertising. They know that, with 
any food product, the slightest 
change of flavor or appearance 
may mean a heavy loss of business. 
They hesitate to change, even in 
the slightest degree, the design of 
their labels or the appearance of 
their packages. And they have 
learned that, to secure profitable 
results from their advertising, they 
must furnish goods that offer 
every purchaser an exact sample 
of all the future purchases he may 
make. 

“On this basis, the truth is that 
many canners of vegetables never 
have had anything to advertise. 
That is, they never have been cer- 
tain that their production, for any 
given season, could be duplicated 
in quality and appearance the fol- 
lowing season. Although some of 
the large canners grow their own 
vegetables, and many others fur- 
nish the seeds to the growers, their 
attempts to secure uniformity fail, 
in many instances, because of the 
impossibility of securing seeds of 
uniform quality and variety. 

“The grower who finds it impos- 
sible to secure a sufficient quantity 
of seed of any given variety in his 
usual market is faced with a seri- 
ous problem. When he goes to 
other seedsmen he is likely to find 
that the variety he wants is known 
by as many as fourteen different 
names. And it is not unlikely that 
the name by which he identifies the 
variety he wants is also applied to 
several other varieties which he 
does not want, and which he can- 
not identify until his crop is ready 
for harvesting. 

“When this complexity is con- 
sidered, it is remarkable that the 
canners of the country have been 
able to build so solidly and so well. 
For, from a merchandising stand- 
point, the lack of standardization 
of quality offers innumerable 
handicaps and problems. 

“It is obvious that it is impos- 
sible to establish a uniformity of 
quality in the canning of vege- 
tables without first establishing 
uniform standards of seeds. Of 
course, there are other factors to 
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be considered. We can’t stand- 
ardize nature. There always wili 
be the problems of occasional off 
years and erratic seasons; but they 
will be no greater than the prob- 
lems that confront many other 
lines of business that are success- 
fully advertised. Expert growers 
have standardized their processes 
of cultivation; give them approxi- 
mate uniformity in the seeds they 
plant and there is no doubt that 
they will be able to furnish the 
canners with products of uniform 
quality and grade season after 
season, and with an assurance of 
regularity sufficiently strong to 
justify advertising. 

“For this reason, we expect the 
conference and the work of the 
committees to give impetus to the 
development of canned goods ad- 
vertising. The can manufacturers, 
with the assistance of the Division 
of Simplified Practice, are about 
to consider a program of simpli- 
fication, and the consequent elimi- 
nation of unnecessary sizes, with 
resultant economy, should further 
encourage the canners to tell the 
facts of their business to the pub- 
lic.” 

There is no doubt that the 
movement for the simplification of 
seeds was successfully launched 
by the conference. One of the 
most important proposals unani- 
mously approved was as follows: 

“That the Department of Com- 
merce invite all interests, including 
the seed trade, canners, and vege- 
table growers, to appoint repre- 
sentative committees or delegates 
to attend a general conference to 
be held in Washington, D. C., dur- 
ing October, 1925. This confer- 
ence is to endeavor to adjust con- 
tracts and general trade practices 
to the better interests of all con- 
cerned and use its best effort to 
bring about a common agreement.” 

The official report of the meet- 
ing stated that it was the hope of 
those attending the preliminary 
conference that the one to be held 
next October will be able to ad- 
just satisfactorily the questions of 
warranty, trueness to type, and the 
protection of all ethical members 
of the trade. 

It was further decided that the 
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conference go on record as re- 
questing the American Seed Trade 
Association, the Vegetable Growers 
Association, and the National Can- 
ners Association to conduct sur- 
veys to determine the varieties 
representing the major proportion 
of the volume of the various vege- 
table commodities. Also, that the 
Division of Simplified Practice of 
the Department of Commerce be 
asked to request the Department 
of Agriculture to prepare a char- 
acterization of the restricted list of 
varieties selected as a result of the 
surveys mentioned in the previous 
decision. These proposals were 
both unanimously approved by the 
conference. 


C. S. Campbell Associates with 
Kardex-Rand 


Charles S. Campbell has become vice- 

president and assistant general man- 
ager of the Kardex-Rand Company, 
Tonawanda, N. Y. He had been 
resident of Index Visible, Inc., New 
cam which has been merged with 
the Kardex-Rand Company. Professor 
Irving Fisher, founder of Index 
Visible, Inc., has become a director of 
the Kardex-Rand Company. 


Direct Mail Association to 
Hold Export Conference 


A foreign trade conference will be 
held at the national convention of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association in 
Boston this fall. The meeting will be 
held with the co-operation of the Boston 
Export Round Table of which Walter 
F. Wyman is_ honorary’ chairman. 
Mr. Wyman, who is general sales man- 
ager of The Carter’s Ink Company, 
will preside over the conference. 


Easton ‘Free Press” Under 
New Ownership 


The Easton, Pa., Free Press has been 
purchased by J. L. Druck, owner of the 
Carbondale, Pa., Leader and Frank B. 
Wilson, formerly with the Rochester 
Journal. Mr. Druck becomes presi- 
dent and Mr. Wilson, _ secretary- 
treasurer. 


E-Z-Toon Radio Unites with 
Kurz-Kasch 


The E-Z-Toon Radio Company, In- 
dianapolis, has been consolidated with 
the Kurz-Kasch Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. Charles Sparks, general man- 
ager of the E-Z-Toon Radio Company, 
+ continue with the new consolida- 
ion. 
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Changes in Personnel of 
Timken Roller Bearing 


H. J. Porter, formerly general sales 
manager of the Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of sales. 
L. M. Klinedinst, heretofore assistant to 
Mr. Porter, has been appointed general 
sales manager of the industrial division. 

Herman’ Ely, _ vice-president and 
treasurer, has retired after having been 
associated with the company for sixteen 
years. 


A Recommendation from 
Mr. Blanchard 


Henry L. Donwerty & Company 
New York, July 13, 1925. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
Last week’s isue of Printers’ INK 
was one of the best I have ever seen. 
It was rich in good things and a 
copy ought to be in the hands of 
every live advertising man in America. 
Henry L. Donerty & Company, 
Frank LeRoy BLancuarp, 
Director of Public Relations. 


New Accounts for White Ad- 
vertising Agency 
The Ypsilanti Reed Furniture Com- 
pany, Ionia, Mich., the Atwood Brass 
pany the Stalter Edge Tool Company, 
and the Tunis Johnson Cigar Company, 
all of Grand Rapids, Mich., the Charles 
P. Limbert Furniture Company, Holland, 
Mich., and the Ferris Institute, Big 
Rapids, Mich., have placed their adver- 
tising accounts with the White Adver- 
tising Agency, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


New Advertising Business 
Established at Boston 


Edmund S. Whitten, Inc., is the 
name of a new advertising business 
recently established at Boston. S. 
Whitten, president and treasurer of the 
company, was formerly with the Bos- 
ton office of Albert Frank & Company, 
Inc., as an account executive. Roland 
R. Darling is vice-president, Cheney L. 
Hatch, assistant treasurer and Ray F. 
Emerton, secretary. 


J. L. Irvin with New Orleans 


“TItem-Tribune”’ 

John L. Irvin, formerly manager of 
the classified department of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune-News, 
with which he had been associated for 
eighteen years, has been appointed 
classified manager of the New Orleans 
Item-Tribune. 


“All-Sports Magazine” Ap- 
points Eastern Representative 
All-Sports Magazine, Chicago, has 
appointed Hal. T. Boulden & Asso- 
ciates, Inc., New York, as its Eastern 
representative. 








If the Public Misuses Your 
Trade-Mark 





How the Celluloid Company Is Meeting This Problem 


By Albert E. Haase 


‘s6s(.ELLULOID,” “Vaseline,” 
“Victrola,” “Kodak,” 
“Pianola.” All coined words that 


commerce has added to the lan- 
guage of the day. But they do not 
belong to the public. They (and 
many others which could be cited) 
are the private property of certain 
businesses. 

They were coined to designate 
the product of particular manu- 
facturers. They demand careful 
attention from their owners; for 
tthey have a tendency to take 
on a generic quality of varying 
degree. Because of this fact they 
represent one of the most difficult 
practical problems in the entire 
realm of trade-marks. This is the 
problem: How can a trade-mark 
which is incorrectly used in -a 
generic way by the public still per- 
form its real job—that of indicat- 
ing origin—which is the real job 
of any trade-mark? 

There are, generally speaking, 
four courses open to a manufac- 
turer whose trade-mark has come 
to be misused as a generic term 
for a general type of product: 

(1) Adopt a new trade name 
that will be handled properly from 
the beginning—either dropping or 
retaining the old name as circum- 
stances dictate. 

(2) Manufacture and advertise 
a totally different style of product 
under the same trade name. This 
will indicate to the public that the 
trade-mark is not a generic term, 
but a mark of origin. 

(3) Use advertising continually 
and everlastingly to tell the public 
that the trade-mark is the trade 
name of a certain manufacturer 
and is not the name of a style or 
type. 

(4) Bring lawsuits against 
prominent pirates or misusers of 
the trade-mark in question and 
widely advertise the verdicts and 
findings of the courts. 

With these four general methods 





set forth the problem seems a 
simple one. But when it comes to 
a specific application of one or 
more of these methods it is 
quickly realized that the job isn’t 
a simple one that can be done in 
short order. 

For some years The Celluloid 
Company, New York, owner of 
the trade-mark “Celluloid,” has 
been exploring this whole subject 
and recently has made a report 
on its decision. Its findings con- 
stitute a most valuable contribu- 
tion to the small fund of really 
significant information which has 
heretofore been available on this 
problem. The new development in 
policy which is to be outlined in 
this article is based squarely upon 
the experience of fifty-four years 
throughout which the company has 
always been regarded as a pioncer 
of its industry. The policy is par- 
ticularly interesting in that it 
erects the super-structure of a 
modern merchandising plan upon 
the foundation of all that has 
gone before. It achieves its ob- 
ject without in any way disturbing 
the essential features which have 
been so firmly established. 


HISTORY OF CELLULOID 


In the entire category of coined 
names as trade-marks, there is 
perhaps none with a more interest- 
ing career than that of “Celluloid.” 
“Celluloid,” a purely fanciful term, 
was registered in 1873 as the 
trade-mark of a hard, plastic 
material made by subjecting py- 
roxylin mixed with camphor and 
other substances to hydraulic pres- 
sure, as discovered and patented 
by one of the founders of The 
Celluloid Company. It was again 
registered in 1883 and in 1907. 

The Celluloid Company’s prod- 
uct was and is used for a large 
variety of purposes. It has al- 
ways been the company’s policy to 
(Continued on page 129) 
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What Our Advertisers 
Tell Us 


One of the Leading Manufacturers of 
Medium-Priced Cars: “The Christian 
Science Monitor is the only publication 
we are using which gives us a definite 
check as to its effectiveness. We have a 
special file devoted to Monitor returns. 
We receive letters, at the rate of about 
two a week, from Monitor readers who 
tell us that they have bought cars of our 
make.” 


Manufacturer of a Household Article: 
“The Monitor has produced inquiries 
and actual orders in excess of those pro- 
duced by the same copy in two colors 
appearing in ————- Magazine.” (One 
of the leading Women’s Magazines.) 


The 


Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper publishing 
SELECTED ADVERTISING 


107 Falmouth Street, Boston 


Branco ADVERTISING OFFICES IN 


New York PHILADELPHIA 
CuIcaco CLEVELAND DeErTRoIT Kansas City 
Los ANGELES San Francisco SEATTLE PorTLAND 


Lonpon Paris FLORENCE 























A Daily Newspaper 
to Serve the 
Greatest Industry in the World 


UST as every great division of human thought and endeavor has had 
its mouthpiece, its spokesman, so will the Automotive Industry—the 
greatest industry in the world — now have its own news gathering organ. 


Automotive Baily News 


featuring a// the news of al/ the Industry —is to be a daily newspaper 
devoted to every phase of motordom and allied industries. 

America is a nation on wheels — the automobile has changed the 
thoughts and habits of a world! 

More than a hundred million people thinking in terms of Motor 
Transportation! 

More than eighteen million motor vehicles supplying this 
transportation ! 

The automobile has opened the highways of the world— broken down 
territorial limits and in 20 years done more toward unifying and solidify- 
ing all peoples than any other force in 6000 years of recorded history! 

The industry today supplying this transportation is, all things considered, 
one of the most important in all the world! 

More than a million workers employed — Billions of dollars invested — 
And the industry still growing! 

The wonder is that this wonder worker, the automobile, and the indus- 
try back of it, has not long ago had an authoritative and reliable source 
of daily news! 

It was bound to come! 

It is here! 

The Automotive Daily News — edited by recognized authorities in 
American Industrial Journalism! 

Devoted to automotive engineering, manufacturing, retail and whole- 
sale merchandising and advertising, the news columns of the Automotive 
Daily News will be reliable, authoritative and unbiased. 

Live news, complete. thorough, and up-to-the-minute, from all parts of 
the country from hundreds of trained automotive writers — about every 
phase of the Industry. 

The editorial policy of the Automotive Daily News will be honest, for 
the advancement of the industry as a whole, and the welfare of all its 
ramifications and interests. Publication date will be announced shortly. 


‘Page size: 5 col.x14% in. + Size of issue:8 to 32 pages - Pub. dates: Every day except Saturday and Sunday 


Subscription: per year, $12.00 
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The Automotive Daily News wit 
“| be to the automotive industry what the 
“| “Wall Street Journal” is to financial America, 
| what “Women’s Wear” is to the garment in- 
dustry, and what the “American Metal Market 
and Daily Iron and Steel Report” and “Daily 
Metal Trade” are to the steel industry. 






AUTOMOTIVE DAILY NEWs AUTOMOTIVE DAILY NEWS, 1926 Broadway,N.Y. | 
bscripti he A ive Daily N | 
PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 5. }} for't'veriod of 1 year beginning with the first issue. | 
EDITORIAL HEADQUARTERS: DC $12 enclosed C Send bill for $12. 
25 City Hall Place, New York City 
ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS: 
1926 Broadway, New York City 


Detroit Bureau, General Motors Bldg. 
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The Des Moines Capital has just placed an order 7 
for a Goss double sextuple press and a Goss three- . 
deck color press. These machines will be delivered ' 
soon after the first of the year. p 
I 

This splendid equipment has been made neces- 
sary by the constant growth of the Capital and . 
permits the Capital to give better service to the h 
U 

people of Des Moines and central Iowa. r 
I 

National advertisers should know that the Capital ' 
thoroughly covers the Des Moines market and does . 


it at less expense than any other medium available 
in Des Moines. 


a ae a 


The Iowa corn crop is in the best condition that 
it has been in for twenty years, and the people of 
Des Moines and Iowa are looking to a very remark- 
able fall business. 


The Des Moines Capital 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 


OO a ae a a 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
Special Representatives 
San Francisco Chicago New York Detroit 
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sell the material “Celluloid” in 
sheets, rods and tubes to fabrica- 
tors throughout the country who 
in their turn made it into an in- 
finite variety of useful and orna- 
mental articles—including _ toilet- 
ware sets. The company itself 
also makes toiletware and other 
articles for the final consumer. 
Both The Celluloid Company and 
the fabricators to whom the raw 
material was sold used the same 
trade-mark, “Celluloid.” 

As competition developed in the 
manufacture of the raw material, 
generally known as pyroxylin plas- 
tic, troubles began. Rigid control 
of quality was one of these prob- 
lems. The difficulties inherent in a 
trade-mark that had taken on a 
generic tendency made it possible 
for unscrupulous competitors to 
pass off inferior quality pyroxylin 
plastic material which The Cellu- 
loid Company had not manu- 
factured. 

It is probable that much of the 
trouble might have been averted 
had advertising been continuously 
used in the early years of the busi- 
ness to tell the public that “Cellu- 
loid” was the property of The 
Celluloid Company. 

Another possible course was 
open to the company—the proper 
utilization of its legal victories. 
The company has always jealously 
and properly guarded its legal 
rights in this matter. On _ this 
phase, the company’s legal advisor, 
Joseph Larocque, of Choate, 
Larocque & Mitchell, has said: 

“The adoption by a competitor 
of any word closely resembling 
Celluloid either as a designation 
of its product or as constituting 
part of its corporate name has al- 
ways been objected to by the com- 
pany and if persisted in has led to 
litigation, resulting in the issuance 
of a permanent injunction, as in 
the case of Celluloid Manufactur- 
ing Company vs. Cellonite Manu- 
facturing Company, 32 Fed. Rep. 
94.” 


Such lawsuits the company 
might have advertised far and 
wide and thus have told the pub- 
lic and the trade that “Celluloid” 
as a trade-mark was its private 
property. Such a course has been 
followed by Yale & Towne for 
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Yale locks and by the B. V. D. 
Company for its underwear. 

Advertising might still have been 
used to tell the public that 
“Celluloid” was the mark of 
origin on goods which The Cel- 
luloid Company manufactured. 
Kodak and Victrola are coined 
words which serve as examples of 
the possibilities in such procedure, 
although, to be sure, they were so 
advertised from almost the very 
day they made their appearance in 
the consumer market. 


COINS A NEW WORD 


With many possibilities explored 
and re-explored, The Celluloid 
Company has now made its de- 
cision. It has coined a new word 
“Amerith” for its quality controlled 
line of pyroxylin plastic material. 
That is the first step. This step 
the company is explaining to the 
public and to the trade in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

‘In introducing the word 
‘Amerith’ as a trade-mark for a 
pyroxylin material of accepted 
quality and uniform fineness, The 
Celluloid Company has been con- 
fronted with a trade condition 
curiously parallel to the coinage 
condition of ‘Thirteenth Century 
England.’ The name ‘Celluloid’ is 
a privately owned and publicly 
registered trade-mark. It has 
nevertheless been frequently mis- 
used as a generic term. Like the 
penny of long ago, it has been clip- 
ped and mutilated and debased in 
currency until, in the minds of 
many, it has lost its true meaning 
and distinction. Through its incor- 
rect and unauthorized usage, all 
pyroxylins are frequently regarded 
as ‘celluloid’ exactly as all coins of 
supposed uniformity were re- 
garded as ‘pennies.’ The standard 
of value has in this way come to 
cover a multiplicity of standards. 
The public has become confused. 

“The name ‘Amerith’ is now in- 
troduced to clarify this situation. 
It will identify for the public and 
the trade a genuine pyroxylin 
material manufactured by The 
Celluloid Company in the very 
highest quality that can be pro- 
duced—whether in the form of 
sheets, rods, tubes, semi-fabricated 
or finished articles. The use of 
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The Celluloid Company’s other 
trade-marks, including ‘celluloid,’ 
will be continued to identify its 
products other than those to which 
the trade-mark ‘Amerith’ is ap- 
plied. ‘Amerith’ will be protected 
as other trade-marks of the 
company. But under a special 
arrangement, manufacturers of 
quality products consisting wholly 
or partially of ‘Amerith’ will be 
permitted to use this name. Upon 
request, The Celluloid Company 
will supply manufacturing-custom- 
ers with a standard form of appli- 
cation. If the company approves 
the application, it will then issue 
an official certificate that reads: 


This is to certify that ———————— 
subject to the limitations hereinafter 
mentioned, is hereby authorized to use 
the trade-mark “Amerith” in connection 
with articles employing exclusively as 
their pyroxylin or similar synthetic part, 
the sheets, rods and/or tubes manufac- 
tured by The Celluloid Company to 
which the trade-mark ‘“Amerith” is ap- 
plied by The Celluloid Company, pro- 
vided and only so long as such articles 
are, in its opinion, of a character and 
of a sufficiently high standard of quality 
and workmanship as to be in harmony 
with the use of the trade-mark by The 
Celluloid Company. 


There is another step, however, 
which absolutely insures the com- 
pany’s position on the right and 
proper basis. This second step— 
the step which makes the vital 
difference—has been set forth by 
the company as follows. 

“The pyroxylin industry today is 
constituted of manufacturers 
whose fabricating practice in 
working a common material, or 
similar materials, varies as widely 
as the classification of the market 
to which they cater. In enjoying 
the use of the name, ‘Amerith,’ 
and in connection therewith, 
quality manufacturers will possibly 
continue their existing trade- 
marks as heretofore. In order to 
identify branded articles fabri- 
cated from ‘Amerith,’ by The 
Celluloid Company itself, these 
articles will be stamped with a 
second trade-mark. This mark 
features the device of a Roman 
Triumphal Arch with the word 
‘Arch’ inscribed above it. It will 


appear only upon articles of The 
Celluloid Company’s own manu fac- 
ture and will distinguish them from 
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articles made of ‘Amerith’ by fab- 
ricating customers of the company. 

“In adopting the ‘Arch’ trade- 
mark to identify ‘Arch’ Vanity 
articles for the dressing table and 
the other articles which it makes 
of ‘Amerith’ or other materials, 
The Celluloid Company will main- 
tain the very highest standard. 
This standard is assured by the 
company’s fifty-four years’ ex- 
perience in the devolopment, manu- 
facture and_ fabrication of 
pyroxylin materials. It is an estab- 
lished fact that branded goods, 
carrying the maker’s mark, not 
only facilitate re-orders on the 
part of the public but also guaran- 
tee to the purchaser the very best 
value that the maker can produce. 
Unbranded goods throw the blame 
for any possible defect upon the 
retailer. Branded goods carry the 
responsibility of the manufacturer. 

“The ‘Arch’ brand will not only 
give identity to The Celluloid Com- 
pany’s present line of fancy goods, 
but is sufficiently broad in scope 
to cover other products which the 
company will bring out from time 
to time. In this way, public recog- 
nition of the ‘Arch’ mark will be 
a cumulative force to facilitate 
the introduction of these new 
lines.” . 


PLAN HAS MANY ADVANTAGES 


The wider possibilities for the 
company—the possibility of manu- 
facturing articles from all kinds 
of materials other than “Amerith,” 
the possibility of advertising more 
effectively; and the opportunity 
closely to control quality—are ap- 
parent in this plan. In addition to 
these advantages, the plan is note- 
worthy because while restricting 
the “Arch” trade-mark to its own 
use, it extends the “Amerith” trade- 
mark to the use of manufacturing 
customers. In years gone by, it 
was only the unwarranted _ in- 
fringements which were closely 
observed and regulated. The 
authorized use of the word “Cellu- 
loid” was controlled only by the 
prosecution of offenders. It was 
never controlled by encouraging 
those actually entitled to use it. 
The new plan not only encourages 
such use but is calculated to con- 
trol the situation more thoroughly 
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than any amount of litigation. In- 
fringements both upon the new 
trade-mark “Amerith” and upon 
the old trade-mark “Celluloid” will 
be prosecuted as vigorously as 
ever, but there will be in addition 
the special authorization in all 
cases where the trade-mark use is 
not merely legally permissible but 
actually desirable. In this way, The 
Celluloid Company has directed 
its new policy not only in the in- 
terests of its own fabricating de- 
partment but also in the interests 
of those friendly competitors of 
this department who are the cus- 
tomers of its sheet department. 





J. C. Penney Plans to Open 
100 New Stores 


The J. C. Penney Company, New 
York, operating a chain of department 
stores, plans to open 100 new stores 
before the close of 1925, which will 
bring the Penney chain up to 679 loca- 
tions. Of the 100 new locations, 
seventy-eight have already been secured. 
Eight new stores were opened during 
the first_six months of this year. 

The Penney company expects gross 
business for the current year to reach 
$90,000,000, as compared with about 
$74,000,000 in 1924. 
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Special Campaigns on Del 
Monte Brands 


The 1925-1926 advertising of the 
California Packing Corporation on its 
Del Monte products will be stronger 
than ever, the company informs the 
trade. Its advertising activities will 
be a steady, continuous drive to build 
new canned fruit volume, the com- 
pany states, and, in addition to the 
usual emphasis which is placed on the 
line as a whole, s apecial campaigns will 
be conducted on t Del Monte sliced 
peaches, asparagus and pineapple units, 

In its announcement to the trade the 
company points out that a brand name 
is only valuable to the dealer when 
he knows in advance its salability and 
the demand behind it. When a retailer 
stocks Del Monte products, he is told, 
he takes advantage of a consumer ac- 
ceptance which has been developed by 
years of intensive advertising. This 
prestige helps him to move goods off 
his shelves quickly and frees his capital 
for additional work. 





Howard Kenworthy Joins 
Falls Steel Tube Company 


Howard Kenworthy has been elected 
vice-president and_ secretary of the 
recently organized Falls Steel Tube & 
Manufacturing Company, Newton Falls, 

hio. He was formerly with the 
Cleveland sales office of the Trumbull 
Steel Company, Warren, Ohio. 








“Different.” 


Manufacturers. 


Of Uses. 
Results. 


New York Office 
Fisk Building 





made by Grammes 


Unique And Distinctively 
Not Only As 
An Emblem, But Even To 
Broadcast A Message—As 
Used By The Association 
Of Glass And Pottery 


Grammes Vari-Tint Plates 
Lend Themselves To Scores 
They Produce 


429 Union St., Allentown, Pa. 
1875 — Our Fiftieth Year — 1925 


Mfrs. Metal Specialties, Name Plates, Display Devices, Advertising Novelties 









Vari-Tint Metallic 
Association Emblem 
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Harold Porter lived in Holworthy 
Hall college dormitory and headed 
the Harvard College fun-sheet. 
Today the Dormitory is his Pen 
Name and few magazine writers are 
half so famous. He and more than 
60 other big-league authors and 
artists now in College Humor are 
having the time of their lives trying 
to prove that they are one bit funnier 
than they used to be, or than modern 
collegians are today. No wonder 
we sell over 300,000 a month at 
35 cents a copy. 


College Humor 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
B. F. Provanpiz Gro. W. STEarNs 
Advertising Director Eastern Manager 
1os5o N. LaSalle St. Flatiron Building 


Mohawk 0650 Ashland 7329 
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THE SCORE 


at the end of the 6th 





Advertising gains or losses for all 
Washington newspapers, January Ist, 
1925, to June 30th, 1925, as com- 
pared to the corresponding period 
during 1924. Figures furnished by 
DeLisser Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Local Advertising 
SO ee 197,324 Gain 


RE cing icra act arineeaeiania 99,497 Loss 
Two morning papers. ..402,952 Loss 








National Advertising 


DEED ac cswswowars a 80,265 Gain 
SEE aha ice dane tab us 66,851 Loss 
Two morning papers. ..197,671 Loss 


Classified Advertising 








EE 6.6.004-06-0000-vo: 56,546 Gain 
1 SES a enn eee ene 240,058 Gain 
Two morning papers... 45,798 Gain 


Total Advertising 


EN ities stbeialareeed 334,135 Gain 
ree 73,710 Gain 
Two morning papers. ..554,827 Loss 


























NOTHER record smashed ! Over 

four million lines of advertising 
for the first six months of 1925— 
the greatest amount of lineage ever 
carried in the history of The 
Washington Times. A gain of ap- 
proximately one million lines over 
the same period of three years ago 
and beating the first six months of 
1924, The Times’ “peak year,” by 


334,135 Lines 


Local and national advertisers who 
recognize that Washington has out- 
grown the provincialism of the “one 
newspaper town” stage are backing 
up their convictions with their ad- 
vertising dollars—and are reaping 
the inevitable reward. 


The Times, in its meteoric upbuild- 
ing during the past three years, has 
established the greatest asset any 
newspaper can possess—Public Con- 
fidence. With that vital essential, 
advertising growth follows as a 
matter of course. For public con- 
fidence means advertising response 
and we on The Times cling to the 
old-fashioned theory— 


“There is no substitute for results” 


THE ’ 








National Advertising Representatives 


G. LOGAN PAYNE Co. 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Los Angeles, 


An ORION Wb 





PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 


Atlanta New York, Boston 
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More About Chain-Store 
Advertising 


By W. W. Johnson 


Of the Appleton, Wis., Post-Crescent 





pay read with deep interest 
the article by J. M. Fly in 
PrinTERS’ INK of June 25, headed: 
“Are Chain Store Advertisers on 
the Wrong Road?” 

The last ten years have seen a 
tremendous growth of the chain- 
store movement throughout the 
country. 

With this enormous growth of 
the chain-store movement and the 
evident prosperity of these organi- 
zations, it is hard to understand 
how the executives of these big 
chains could be so blind to the 
advantages and additional profits 
that would come to them through 
more and better advertising. 

In one particular city that I have 
in mind, six chain organizations 
are represented. Four of these 
chains are advertising to some ex- 
tent, three of them probably spend- 
ing from 1 to 1% per cent of their 
volume for this purpose and only 
two of them are taking full ad- 
vantage of the biggest and best 
sales argument that a chain store 
can present. 

One of these chains, an organi- 
zation with five factories and over 
250 stores, affords a splendid ex- 
ample of the results that can be 
obtained through proper advertis- 
ing. 

Price, of course, is a big factor 
in this store’s scheme of merchan- 
dising, but it is never allowed to 
subordinate quality. In every ad- 
vertisement that this store pub- 
lishes, reason-why copy is much in 
evidence. These advertisements 
never fail to tell the public about 
their large factories, about their 
250 stores, about their satisfaction 
guarantee and other things about 
the quality of their merchandise. 
They never fail to tell the public 
about the new styles that they 
are showing. 

As a result, a large portion of 
this store’s business comes from 
steady customers. During the last 
twelve months this store has 
shown an increase of almost 50 
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Do YOU 
KNOW? 


by T. A. Phillips 
of Thresher Service 


DVERTISING built 
upon first hand 
knowledge pays more 
profits per dollar invested. 


It is our business to 
prepare that kind of ad- 
vertising. 

To be able to say “We 
know” instead of “We 
think” on a recent sell- 
ing problem we ques- 
tioned 100 chorus girls, 
4 leading actresses, 6 
beauty editors and 307 
housewives. Dealers in 
45 cities were interviewed 
and 2 dermatologists con- 
sulted. Then to complete 
the picture, one of our 
staff took a course in a 
Beauty School. 


We would like to show 
you the details. 


THRESHER 
SERVICE 1c. 


Formerly Williams Agency ~Tounded 1897 


136 Liberty Street, New York City 
Telephone Rector7880~Cable Flailad 
> 
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Good Copy 


puts 

the reader’s 
time 

to 

good use 





HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 
INC, 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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per cent over the preceding twelve 
months. This increase is due, in 
the main, to its merchandise, its 
advertising, its management and 
then its price. 

The second chain store carries 
out the same principle in all its 
advertising. Hardly an advertise- 
ment is published by this chain 
without carrying in some con- 
spicuous place, institutional copy; 
copy that sells the organization as 
a whole to the public. 

Before opening its branch in 
this city, this concern used several 
large advertisements in the local 
newspapers, telling the public about 
its large organization, about its 
buying power, about the large 
number of retail stores and other 
policies of the organization. 

This advertising paved the way 
to the chain’s entrance into the 
city. The public knew of this or- 
ganization and had confidence in 
it before it ever opened its doors, 
The chain has continued to foster 
and nurse this confidence with in- 
stitutional copy in every advertise- 
ment that it publishes. 

Here is the result of this 
judicious advertising. The first 
chain store does, at a conservative 
estimate, 50 per cent more business 
than any other store handling a 
similar line in the city. 

The second chain store ranks 
with the five largest retail stores 
in a city of 20,000. 

Compare the remarkable success 
of these two organizations in this 
particular city with other chain- 
stores and one can readily see the 
result of 1 to 1% per cent spent 
on the proper kind of advertising. 


Advanced by the Wireless 
Specialty Apparatus Company 


John A. Proctor has been advanced 
to the position of general manager of 
the Wireless Specialty Apparatus Com- 
pany, Boston. He had been chief 
engineer of that company for the last 
three years. 





Western Newspaper Campaign 
for Mineral Water 


The Alpha-Lux Company, New York, 
importers of Salvator mineral water, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the F. J. Low Company, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, of that city. Plans call 
for the use of Western newspapers. 
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That Altoona is one of the most prosper- 
ous cities in central Pennsylvania? 


That 96% of her citizens are readers of 
The Altoona MIRROR? 


That 92144% of her population are 
American born? 


That Altoona (Pa.) is surrounded by 
1486 high-grade farms containing 120,383 
acres and 1167 are farmed by the owners? 
Practically everyone of these farmers 
would be readers of your message in the 
Altoona Mirror. 


Circulation over 
27,000 Daily 


THE 
MIRROR PRINTING CO. 


Publishers 
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To Publish Magazine Sections 
for Country Newspapers 


The National Magazine Syndicate 
has been organized at Cleveland, Ohio, 
to publish weekly magazine sections for 
small daily and large county seat weekly 
newspapers. The first issue will appear 
in September or October. 





Appoint Samson Service 

The American Automobile Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., has appointed 
Samson Service, of that city, as adver- 
tising counsel. Direct mail will be 
used. Samson Service also has been 
appointed to direct the advertising ac- 
count of the Hotel Washington, also of 


Washington. 

R. D. Kerby with Durant of 
Canada 

Roy D. Kerby has joined Durant 


Motors of Canada Ltd., as sales manager. 
He was recently with General Motors of 
Canada Ltd., in charge of sales of 
Cadillac, Oldsmobile and Oakland cars. 


Pensacola, Fla, B Raises Adver- 
tising Fund 


Pensacola, Fla., has started a drive 
to raise an advertising fund of $50,00C. 
In the first call for subscriptions, 
$35,000 was subscribed. 
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Macfadden Publications Make 
Changes in Staff 


H. H. Tarantous, who formerly rep. 
resented Your Car at the Chicago office 
of the Macfadden Publications, Inc., 
has been transferred to the New York 
office where he will continue to repre 
sent this publication. He is succeeded 
by W. R. Cotton, formerly with the 
Chilton-Class Journal Company. 


Financial Account for 


Charles C. Green Agency 


Brown & Company, investment bank- 
ers, Philadelphia, have appointed the 
Philadelphia office of the Charles C. 
Green Advertising Agency, Inc., as ad 
vertising counsel. Newspapers are used 
for this account. 


J. E. Stewart, Jr., with 


“People’s Popular Monthly” 

John E. Stewart, Jr., has joined the 
New York office of te -& Popular 
Monthly, Des Moines e was for- 
merly ——e manager of the Des 
Moines Capital. 


Texas Pun We Weeklies, Inc., 
Appoints H. L. Grable 


H. L. Grable, formerly with the 
Dallas Journal, has joined the Texas 
Press Weeklies, Inc., a new organiza- 
tion of Texas publishers. 
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Sweater News 
Knitted Outerwear ! 



















Knitted 
Sweaters 

Bathing Suits 
Infants’ Ww ear 







and Caps 


Also 
Yarns 
Machinery 
Equipment 
and Supplies 
for Knitting 
Mills 



















Published by 
KNIT GOODS PUBLISHING CORP. 
93 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK | 












Knitted 
Underwear 
Hosiery 
Golf Hose 
Infants’ Sox 
Silk Vests 
and Bloomers 
Nainsooks 
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Getting Attention 
Along the Way 


ARKING the curves and cross- 
ings of auto roads the familiar 
Highway Lighthouses are conspic- 
uous examples of the durability of 
Ing-Rich Signs. 
It is hard to imagine a severer test. From 
year’s end to year’s end these sentinels of 
safety are exposed to the beating sleet of winter 
4 _—sbilizzards and the blistering blaze of summer 
suns. And yet you will find no tarnished sur- 
faces—no faded colors. 
They are Ing-Rich Signs. 
Ing-Rich signs are guaranteed for ten years. 
Consider that when you decide on the medium 
which marks the places where your product 
is on sale. 
Specimen, sign and complete catalog free for 
the asking. Write for them. 


INGRAM-RICHARDSON 
































College Hill 


BEAVER FALLS. PA. 






§ GASOLINE |". 








ING-RICH SIGNS 


Fadeless Publicity in Everlasting Porcelain 
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These books save time for 
your salesmen in New Bedford 


HESE route lists—pre- 

pared by the Standard 
Mercury—will be a big help 
to your salesmen when they 
come to New Bedford. The 
names and addresses of 
grocers, druggists and others 
you want to do business 
with, are given in complete 
form, making it easy for 
salesmen to cover this 4th 
leading market quickly and 


thoroughly. Write for these booklets 


Have your salesmen use this service freely.. And 
use the columns of the Standard Mercury to 
carry your advertising to the 33,000 New Bedford 
homes reached by this one newspaper. You get 
the full benefit of a circulation that dominates 
the city, at a flat rate of 10 cents a line. 

Your advertisements can be beautifully reproduced 

in the Sunday Standard ARTGRAVURE section 


for 20 cents a line. 


NEW BEDFORD 
STANDARD MERCURY 


CHAS. H. EDDY 
COMPANY 


National Advertising 
Representatives 


New York Chicago 
Boston 


in Massachusetts 


oO 
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An Up-to-Date List of House 
Magazines 


The Fourth of Five Instalments 


(Key to symbols: “A.” Agents. “C.”,— 


Customers. ”"—Dealers. ‘‘J.’’—Job- 

bers. “P.”Prospects. “S. O.’’—Sales 

Organization. “U. C.”—Ultimate Con- 

sumers. ) 

Mojonnier Bros., Co., Chicago: “Milk.” 
Ice Cream plants, dairies, and milk 
plants. 

Molton Distributing Co., Cleveland: 
“Up-to-date Distributer.”” | House-to- 
House Distributers. 

Monitor Furnace Co., Cincinnati, Ohio: 
“Spizz.” Dz. 

Monroe Calculating Machine’ Co., 
Orange, N. J.: ‘‘Results.” C.-P. 

Montana Life Insurance Co., Helena, 
Mont.: ‘‘Montana Life News.”’ A, 

Montreal Light, Heat & Power Co., 
Montreal, Que., Canada: ‘“‘Dual Ser- 
vice Bulletin.” D. Contractors. 

Moore Mfg. Co., Findlay, Ohio: “Go- 
Getter.” A.-D. 

Mortimer Co., Ltd., 1 ng Ont., Can- 
ada: “Thinker.” D.-J. 

Moss, Samuel H., New York: “Good 
Impressions.” C.-P 


Mueller Brass Co., Port Huron, ps 
“Mueller Brass Craftsman.” C.-P 

Mueller Lumber Co., Davenport, Iowa: 
“Fireside.” Prospective Builders. 

Mueller Mfg. Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont., 
Canada: “Mueller | Bronzecrafter.” 


Plumbers-J. 
Mullen & Bluett, Los fgpime, Calif.: 


“Your Clothes, Sir.’ 

Mullowney | Printing Co., Minnea olis, 
finn.: ‘‘Mulls Musings.” CP. 
Munson Steamship Line, New York: 
“Cuba Review.” Importers-exporters. 
Murphy, Inc,, George, New York: 

“Snap Shots.” Photographers. 


Murray Printing Co., Cambridge, Mass.: 
“Our Neighbors at Kendall Square.” 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. of N. Y., 
New York: “Points.” A. 

Mutual Press, oe, Kansas: 
“Mutuality.” C.-P. 

Myers Mfg. Co., Camden, BR. 3.: “Tia 
Can.” .-Salesmen. 


Narberth Coal & Building Material Co., 


a Pa.: “Cellar Window.” 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
York: “Dyestuffs.” C.-P. 


National Bank of ne New York: 
“Commerce Monthly. 
National Bank of the Republic, Chicago: 


“Indicator.” 

National Blank Book Co., Holyoke, 
Mass: “National.” D.-Clerks. 
National Biscuit Co., New York: 
“Nec.” D.-5.0. 

National Of. ex y Poe Dayton, 
Ohio: “N.C.R S. 

National Casket ng itm “National 


Message.”’ Funeral Directors. 
National Equipment Co., Springfield, 
ass.: “Candy News.” Manufactur- 


ing Confectioners. 
National Fruit Flavor Co., Inc., 
Oricane, La.: “The Squeezer.” 
tlers. 


New 
Bot- 
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National Lamp Works of General Elec- 
tric Co., Cleveland: ‘Light.’ D.- 


National Lead Co., New York: “Dutch 
Boy Painter.” ’Painters-D. ‘Dutch 
Boy Quarterly.” U. C.-Architects. 

National Metal ae © Co., ing 
burgh, Pa.: ‘“‘National New 

National Oil Products Co., ,_ 
N. J.: “Nopco Way.” Tanning, ‘Tex- 
tile” oe Paint Trades. 

National Refining Co., rua “En- 


ar-co National News.” 

National Wholesale Grocery” 
tion, Chicago: “Stimulus.” 

National X-Ray Reflector Co., Chicago: 
“Eye Comfort.” Architects-U. C. 

New Bedford Standard & Mercury, 
New v¥ Mass.: “Retailer.” 

Newcomb & Co., James F., New York: 
“Direct Reflections.” C.-P. 

New Departure Manufacturing Co., 
Bristol, Conn.: “New Departure 
News.” D.-J. 

Newmark Brothers, Los Angeles, Calif.: 
“Pot-Luck.” 

New Netherland Bank of New York, 
New York: ‘Getting On.” 

New Orleans Item, New Orleans, La.: 
“Merchandising and Advertising.” 

New Orleans Times-Picayune, New Or- 
leans, La.: “The Store.” 


Associa- 
D. 


New World Life Insurance Co., Spo- 
kane, Wash.: ‘“Neworlder.” .O. 
New York American, New York: “Mer- 
chandiser.” Druggists’ and Grocers’ 

Edition 
New York Daily News, New York: 
“Telling It to Sweeney.” Agencies, 


Advertisers. 

New York Edison Co. . The, New York: 
“Edison Monthly. Cc 

New York Evening "Journal, New York: 


“Trade News.” Radio and House- 
hold Edition. ‘‘Trade News.” Drug 
and Confectionery Edition. ‘‘Trade 
News.” Grocery Edition. “Trade 
News.” Men’s and Women’s Wear 
Edition. 

New York Trust Co., New York: 
“Index.” 

Niagara Paper Mills, Lockport, N. Y.: 


“Ambassador & Publicity Digest.” C.-P. 


Niagara Printing Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. “‘Niagariana.” C.-P. 
Niagara Wall Paper Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.: “Roll Call.” D. 


Nichols & Shepard Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich.: “Ammunition.” §S.O. 

Nichols, Dean & Gregg, St. Paul, Minn.: 
“Northern Headlight. D. 


Noel State Bank, Chicago: ‘‘Five Min- 
ute Magazine.” 
Noggle Co., S. W., Kansas City, Mo.: 


“Bull Dog.” C.-P. 
North American Lumber & Supply Co., 


Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., Canada: “Chief - 
tain.” Farmers. 

North British & Mercantile Insurance 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. “Co- 
Insuror.” A.-Brokers. 

Northern Bank Note Co., Chicago: 
“Northern Bank Note _ Bulletin.” 
Bankers. 








Like A Salt = 
Sea Breeze 


Some newspapers are as stuffy as a room 
which has been closed for years like “front 
parlors” used to be. Other papers are full of 
fresh air and i e to every 
current of thought in modern life, as stimu- 
lating as a salt sea breeze on a summer day. 





Such a newspaper is the Daily Herald. 

The people along the Mississippi Coast who 
want a wide-awake, breezy paper take the 
Daily Herald. They are well able to buy 
what you have to offer. Sell them through 
its columns. 


THE DAILY HERALD 


Biloxi 
GEO. W. ‘WILKES’ SONS, Publishers 

















Shu-Min- Posters 


(Shuman Miniature Posters) 











THE FRANK G. SHUMAN CO. 


CHICAGO. U.S.A. 





We manufacture all kinds of labels 
Send for label catalog 
216 North Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Northern epee O., Canton, Ohio: 
C.. 


“Northern.” 

Northern Furniture Co., Sheboygan, 
Tis. “Northern Furniture.” D.. 
Clerks. 

Northwest Lead Co., Seattle, Wash.: 
“Lead Line.” U.C 

Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. “Grits 
and_ Grinds.” Users of Grinding 


Wheels and ,Grinding Machines. ‘‘Nor- 
ton Floors.” Architects and Con- 
tractors. 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich.: 
“Novo Power.” C.-P.-Contractors. 
Oakland Motor Car Co., Pontiac, 
Mich.: “Oaklander.” D. 

Oakley Chemical Co., am, York: “Oak- 
ite News Service.” C.- 

Odets Co., New York: “Facts.” 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio: “O 


B Bulletin.” Power Companies and 
Railways. 

Ohio Buick Co., Cleveland: ‘‘U and I 
of Buick.” D-Salesmen. 


Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, Ohio: 
“Gas Magazine.” U.C. 

Ohio Farmers Insurance Co., 
Ohio: “Broadcaster.” A. 

Oklahoma City News, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. “Market Master.” D. 

Old National Bank, Battle Creek, Mich.: 
“Old National Bank Magazine.” 
Olds Motor Works, Lansing, mich: 

“Current News Review.” S.C 
Olive Leaf Press, Los Angeles, Calif. 
“Printing Incense.” 


Olsen Publishing c., 


Leroy, 


Milwaukee, Wis.: 


**Dairyink. 

Ontario Company, Chicago: ‘Corner 
Cards.” C.-P. 

Oral Hygiene, Pittsburgh, Pa.: “Oral 


Hygiene Junior.” Dental Manufac- 
turers. 

Oriental Silk Printing Co., New York: 
“Master Silk Printer.” C.-P. 

Ostrander Seymour Co., 
Makers Criterion.” 

Otterbein Press, Dayton, Ohio: 


Chicago: ‘Plate 

“Imp.” 
C.- 

Overland Publishing Co., San Francisco, 


Calif.: “Across the Desk with Mr. 
Barnett.” C.-P. 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.: ‘‘Pacific Service Maga- 
zine.” Stockholders. “P.G. and E. 


Progress.” 4 

Pacific Mutual Life 
Los Angeles, Calif. : 
News.” xo. 

Pacific Railways Advertising Co., San 
Francisco, Calif.: ‘‘Pacific Retail Ad- 
viser.” D. 

Pacific States Electric Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.: “Check Seal News Let- 
ter.’ .O. 

Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich.: 
on” Circle.” “Packard.” S.0.— 


Insurance Co., 
“Pacific Mutual 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co., Detroit, 


Mich.: ‘Paige-Jewett Radiator.” D. 
“Paige- Jewett Owner.” C. 
Paret, Co., E. S., Philadelphia: 
“Vision.” Cia. 
“Scratch.” 


a 4 Pollard Co., Boston: 


Parker Pen Co., 
“Parkergrams.” D. 

Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co., Parkers- 
burg, W. Va.: “Rig & Reel Maga- 
zine. Petroleum Producers. 

Parkhill Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass.: 

“Pacemaker.” D. 


Janesville, Wisc.: 
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Ohio: 
Oygan, 
D.. 
Vash.: 
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Lc ing 
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ors. 
ntiac, 
“Oak. a creamier, smoother 
peanut butter -.-..-- 
«9 
§ and Spread Ox-Heart Peanut Butter on fresh 
bread. crisp crackers. The bread does 
ind I Caan her one 
. seen its equal for softness, for saseuiaan, 
Ohio: for creamy goodness’ 
And oh! whata ein the 
taste. The full rich flavor of the finest 
roy, nw emnenshe Coates. It tanta- 
j—teases toty more. 
City So-sauierdes the children demand 
’ it every day. No wonder that you give it 
to them. For every jar of Ox-Heart Pea- 
lich.: ped 2 pad is filled with wholesome, 
lich.: from your roc today. The last = 
° must Imost empty. 
alif.; OSWEGO CANDY WORKS, lnc. : 
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itual N advertising agency that understands the 
San dependence of most advertising on sales 
Ad- organization, distribution, jobber and dealer 
ran line-up—and, because of this understanding, 
-_ knows the problems involved in modern 
ch: methods of merchandising. 
roit, 2 
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Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass.: 
“Parks Piping Parables.” “Fog 
Horn.” Industrial Plants and Textile 
Mills. “600° F.’’ To Asphalt, Chem- 
ical and Varnish Manufacturers. 

Parrott, Matt, & Son, Waterloo, Iowa: 
“Parrott’s Talks.” 

Patch, Co., E. L., Boston: “Patchwork.” 
D. -Physicians. 


Peacock Chemical Co., St. Louis: “Doc- 
tor.” Physicians. 
Pearcey Bros., Salem, Ore.: “Orchard 


lope.” Fruit Growers. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Inc., Louisville, 
-~ v3 F Gee Paint Selling Point- 
Peck. & Hills Furniture Co., 
“Peck & Hills Bulletin.” 
Peerless Motor Car Co., a 
“Peerless Co-Operator.” D.-Salesnien. 
Peet Brothers Co., Kansas City, Mo.: 
“Suds.” .O. 
Pennsylvania Railroad System, Phila- 
delphia: “Pennsylvania Standard.” 
“Information.” Public and Employees. 


ne 


Pennzoil Co., Los Angeles, | Calif. : 
Sele ht, Medium and Heavy.” D. 
waite Gas Light & Coke Co, yn. ae 
‘Peoples Gas Gazette.” 
Peo les Home Journal, New York: 


“Latch String.” Advertisers and 
Prospective Advertisers. 

Pere Marquette Railway, Detroit, Mich.: 
“Pere Marquette Service. Sc. 


ee et » Co., Lansdale, Pa.: 

Perry & Elliott Co., Boston: “Critique.” 

Pfaudler {Co., Rochester, N. Y.: “Glass 
Lining. CP. 

Phelps “Publishing Co., Springfield, 
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Mass.: “Inside Stuff.” 
and Advertising Agencies. 

Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia: 
“Bulletin.” 

Philadelphia Rapid Transfer Co. Phila- 
delphia: “Service Talks.” -Stock- 
holders and Employees. 

Philadelphia Reveal, Philadelphia: “Re. 
tail Grocery & Drug News. 

Phoenix Mutual Life on tly Co., 
Hartford, Conn.: “Phoenix Mutual 


Field.” 
Pierce (Company, S. S., Boston: “Epi- 
cure.” D. 
Pierce Printing Co., Fargo, North Da- 
kota: ‘‘Directad.” C.-P. 
a Hamilton, “*Bookan- 
Vra C-?. 
Pindar "Corp, A., Hartford, Conn., “Jot 
It Down. 
New York: 


Engraving Co., 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, 


Advertisers 


Chicago: 


“Third Link.” C.-P. 


Pa.: “Patton’s Monthly.” Paint and 
Glass Trade. 

Pittsburgh Water Heater Co., Pitts: 
burgh, Pa.: “Hot Water.” Plumb- 


ers. 
Pittsford Co., Ben C., Chicago: “Better 
Advertising.”  C.-P. 

Plant Co., Thomas G., Boston: ‘‘Be- 
tween Us.” 
Plymouth Cordage Co., North Ply. 
mouth, Mass.: “Plymouth Products.” 


EDR on 
Polk & Co., R. L., Detroit, Mich.: 
“Quota.” Executives. 
Porter Chemical Co., Hagerstown, Md.: 
— Chemcraft Chemist Magazine.” 


Boy: 
Portland Electric Power Co., Portland, 














Walter W. Hoops 


President 


David C. Thomas 


Vice-President 





HOOPS 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 


Wuat every seasoned ad- 
vertiser wants in an agency: 
direct contact with able, ex- 
perienced principals plus the 
service of a competent, com- 
plete organization. You get 
that here. 


9 East Huron Street 


17th Year 


Chicago, Illinois 


(20-1) 
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Qmaha Advertising Score 


First Six Months 1925 


; Each starred classification below 
indicates the World-Herald exceed- 
ed the other two papers combined 


(Compiled by the Haynes Advertising Co. Figures in lines.) 





















Automobiles— World-Herald Second Paper Third Paper 
EELS Lae 219,226 112,119 124,404 
Trucks and Tractors........... 7,551 5,047 3,654 

_ eer er 28,868 4,648 4,872 
Ee Tee ee 40,607 25,746 19,894 
EE ccc ccccerdeteseeews 226,219 160,384 222,411 

IN MID ison <-0'09 0.00.0 4:40-0:10 318,325 62,160 29,211 

eo. Pe 424,872 146,412 102,830 

*Bunding Material .........scc0- 76,741 44,968 11,830 

— and Publications.......... 49,182 13,594 28,847 

Se ee ee ee Tee 22,624 28,196 4,438 
taal (Affiliated Enterprises)......  ..... oe 6060lt eed 
SRI DINED oc cscc tvccenee 771,064 428,281 456,463 

*Electrical Appliances ........... 28,840 5,173 4,690 

es eee 14,035 8,519 3,703 

*Financial and Fin. Publications... 68,950 42,070 20,300 
rer 430,836 209,419 168,595 

I cad wie Seibel Swiae 348,838 156,947 181,503 

I ik isdsid 0:6 66 4S aig 3c Wwe 64,981 17,997 12,243 

*Household Appliances ........... 73,640 30,366 9,583 

CES Decade oan ee aeewweews 32,347 19,362 14,987 
RE tk 4 ica:nne 9:00:06 0 0d.04.000 99-0 49,595 29,848 19,705 
. Se ern 55,258 9,345 12,201 

Ee eee 116,074 88,473 123,123 
 _ a 17,017 1,211 

PO WOMMIED ccc ccccccseces —_ 48,251 48,713 41,559 
_ >a aes in 85,309 10,255 14,595 

Railroads and Steamships. 93,499 67,774 55,041 

*Resorts and Hotels. ; . 51,821 10,129 9,583 

*Schools and Colleges A 12,054 6,972 5,152 

TEED 6in6-0-655400% . - 98,679 21,882 13,559 

nko acon tmeenenaeees 69,678 32,515 44,247 

EE ED 60.0 550600 se0ccecees 85,967 61,859 51,464 

ES 6 ante ae be oe ne e-<s 285,201 281,498 200,480 

+Misc. (Affiliated Enterprises)....  ..... 32,312 69,832 

| | 364,020 308,973 344,561 

*Total Clean Advertising......... 5,680,129 2,538,207 2,429,560 

Medical Ads and Curative Agents None 224,791 254,051 
a ee 5,680,129 2,762,998 2,683,611 


tIndicates enterprises owned by the publisher of the newspaper indicated. 


Omaha World-Herald 


National Representatives 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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| ‘ every Day in Va 


NEW-23STEEL SHEETS 





We have been extraordinarily successful in handling 
“steel” accounts— 


Because we know, thoroughly, how to MER- 
CHANDISE steel and steel products. 


BISSELL & LAND, INC. 


Advertising and Merchandising 
337 SECOND AVENUE :- PITTSBURGH, PA. 








1925 











July 23, 1925 


Ore.: “Watts Watt.” Street Car Pa- 
trons. 
Portland, Ore.: “Co 


Portland News, 
Operator.” D. 

Portland Oregon Journal, Portland, 
Ore.: “Trade News.” D. 

Potts- Knaur Leather Co., Dallas, Tex.: 
“Southwestern Shoe Findings.” C.- 


Power, New York: “‘Power Advertiser.” 
Advertisers and Prospective Adver- 
tisers. 

Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
“Propeller.” S.O.-D. 

Pratt Co., B. G., New York: “Spray.” 


D. 

—. Co., Willard, New York: “Minia- 
tu 

Procter & Collier Co., Cincinnati, Ohio: 
“Days Work.” Advertisers. 

Progressive Publishing Co., Clearfield, 
Pa.: “Clearfield rogress Junior.” 
Advertisers. 

Providence Evening Bulletin, Provi- 
dence, R. I.: “Trade Aid Bulletin.” D. 

Providence News, Providence, R. I. 
“News-Letter.” D. 

Pueblo Star-Journal, Pueblo, Colo. 
“Pueblo Star-Journal Co-Advertiser.” 
D.-Advertising Agents. 

Pullman ae Co., Chicago: ‘Pullman 
Service.” 

Pusey & e, ‘Co,, Wilmington, Del.: 
“Super-Calender.” Paper Mills. 

Queen City Printing Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.: “Salesmanship in Print.” C.-P. 

Racquette River Paper Co., Potsdam, 

Y.: “Tree to Trade.” C.-P. 

Radio Corporation of America, New 
York: “Town Crier.” D.- 

Radio News, New York: “Radio News 
Merchandiser.” D. 

Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis: ‘‘Mer- 
chant’s Purinagraph.” D. 

Rapid Addressing Machine Co., New 


York: ‘‘Ram.” .O. 

Raybestos Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
“Silver Edge.” J.-D.-Service Sta- 
tions. 


Recorder Printing & Publishing Co., 
ax Francisco, Calif.: ‘‘Recorder.”’ 


Red Arrow Bonded Messenger Service, 
Los _— Calif.: “Red Arrow 
Aim.” C.-P 

Redfield- Kendrick- Odell Co., New York: 
“Everyday.” C.-P. 

Rein Printing oy 
“Reinproof.” C.-P. 

Reliance Life Insurance Co. ’ Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: “Reliance Bulletin.” S.-O. 

Remington Typewriter Co., New York: 
“Remington Notes.” Stenographers. 
“Remington Broadcaster.”  S. 

Remington Printing Co., Providence, 

I., ‘‘Remprint.” -P. 

Restrick Lumber Co., Detroit, Michi- 

en: “Restrick’s A.B.C. Bulletin.” 


Retail’ ‘Credit Co., Atlanta, Ga.: “In- 
spection News.” C. 

Revillon Wholesale, Ltd., Edmonton, 
Aiverta, Canada: ‘“‘Revillon Month- 


1 

Rhinebeck: Floral Co., Rhinebeck, Bm. Wz 
“Hudson Valley Gardening.” 

Rhodes, & Co., James H., Chicago: 
“Rhodes’ Colossus.” C. 

Rice & Co., Cyrus Wm., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: “Control.” Power Plant Engi- 
neers. 

Rice, & Sons, George, Los Angeles, 


Houston, Tex.: 
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HROUGH the Heart of 

America circulates the 
JOURNAL-POST—read by 
61% of the people in Kansas 
City trading territory. 
Makes effective your sales 
message in the rich Middle 
West. 


312,575 177,044 


(M. &E.) (Sunday) 
VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 
New York Chicago Detroit 








San Francisco Kansas City 











Quality 


and 


Service 
cAllow us 


to prove it. 











Phone Chickerin? 10133 
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Calif.: “Proof from Rice’s C..-P. 
a “a Richardson Press, New ek: *Minia- 
Ri he ai Wile Mf Cc A 
° ichards-Wilcox g. 0., uro! 
They use good English Ill: “Door-Ways.”. D. Architects. 


in Brownsville, Texas, 


but they don’t in Brownsville, 
Brooklyn. 


Yiddish is the tongue of 
social and commercial inter- 
sage in Brownsville, Brook- 
lyn. Just as Italian has the 
call in Southeastern Harlem. 


We can furnish you with the 
names and addresses of the 
Jews, Italians and Germans 
who voted in New York City 
last Fall. 


Frank F. Lisiecki 


Established 1890 


MULTI-LANGUAGE PRINTING 
TRANSLATING 
SALES PROMOTION 
9-15 Murray St. New York 
Phone Barclay 6570 


7 ill 











Unusual 


Sales Opportunities 
FOR 


Pipe and Reed Organs, Organ Blowers, 
Pianos, Piano Benches, Piano Musle, 
Chimes, Radio Outfits, Talking Ma- 
chines, Hymns and Service Books— 
Anthem Collections, Hymn Boards, 
Choir Stalls, Book Racks, Music Pub- 
lishers, etc. 

60,000,000 American Church 
Members Pay well for good 
church music. 


The October issue of 


The EXPOSITOR 


Will go directly to 20,000 church 
BUYERS. 
and will be a 
eines an ncn MUSIC 
MBER 
at about ae cent per prospec- 
tive purchaser. 


The EXPOSITOR 
101-710 Caxton Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


New York 


Chicage 
17 W. 42nd St. 37 S. Wabash 














Contractors & Builders. 

Richmond-Bacus Co., Detroit. Mich.; 
“Office Cat.” C.-P. 

Riddle Co., Edward H., Toledo. Ohio: 

Riddle Merchandising News.” D. 

Riggs Optical Co., Omaha, Neb.: “Riggs 
Optical Reporter.” Refractionists. 

R. IL. Hospital Trust Co., Providence, 
R. I.: “Netopian.” 

Rio Grande Oil Co., El Paso, Tex.: 
“Speedener.” D. 

Ritter Lumber Co., W. M,, Columbus, 
Ohio: ‘“‘Hardwood Bark.” C. 

Roanoke Times and World- oo, Roan- 
oke, Va.: “Ad Visor.” 

Roberts Co., zy. @., hd “Apollo 
Day.” D’-Salesmen. 

Robertson, Charles E., Scranton, Pa.: 
“‘Robertsons News.” Investors. 

Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 
Rochester, N. Y.: “Gas & Electric 
News.” _ C.-Employees. 

Rockford Printing Co., Rockford, IIL: 
“Service.” 


Rodney Hunt Machine Co., Orange, 
Mass.: “Roll a a Textile 
mills and paper mills 

Rogers & Co., New York: “Talks in 
Ten Point.” C.-P. 

Rogers, Inc. M. H., New . York: 
“Feature.” D. 

Rogers Peet Company, New York: 
“Ropeco Magazine.” Juveniles. 


Rome Metallic Bedstead Co., Rome, 
N : “Visiter.” DPD. 


Ronalds" Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., 


Canada: ‘‘Re- Sale’ News.’ 
Root Co., A. i., Medina, Ohio: “Bee 
Hive.” Bee Keepers. 


Roth Printing Co., Frank A., St. Louis: 
“Roth’s W. B. Eliminator.” C.-P. 
Royal Typewriter Co., New York: 
“Royal Standard.” D.-Salesmen. 
Royce, Co., Abner, Cleveland: “Our 
Reminder.” A. 

Roycrofters, East Nm. 
“Roycroft Magazine.” PP. 

Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., Boston: 
“Rustcraft Rustler.” q 

Sadler Belting Company, Ltd., G. W., 
ontreal, Que.: ‘‘Amphibian.” U.C. 

St. Joseph Gazette, St. Joseph, Mo.: 
“Retail Gazette.” D. 

St. Louis Times, St. Louis: “Midwest 
Salesman.” D. 

St. Paul Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn.: 
“Retailers Bulletin.” D. 

Salt Lake City Tribune, Salt Lake 
City, Utah: “Service Bulletin.” D. 

Sanborn Co., Boston: “Sanborn Tech- 
nical Bulletin.” Users of Sanborn 
Diagnostic Apparatus. 

Sanderson-Barclay, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada: ‘‘Post Box c.-?. 

San_ Diego. Sun, San Diego, Calif.: 
“Sun Co-operator.” D. 

San Francisco Examiner, San Francis- 
co, Calif.: “Examiner Retailer.” D. 
San’ Francisco News, San Francisco, 
Calif.: “‘Daily News Co-operator.” D. 
San Joaquin Light & Power Corp., 
Fresno, Calif. : “San Joaquin Power 
Magazine.” C.-Stockholders. ? 
Saturday Night Press, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich.: “House Publication.” C.-P. 
Savannah Morning News, Savannah, 
Ga.: “Trade "Aid. Bulletin.” D. 


Aurora 








I] Px 


1925 


C.-P, 
Minia- 


urora, 
itects- 


lich.; 
Ohio: 
D. 
Riggs 
sts. 
ence, 
lex.: 
nbus, 
toan- 
pollo 
Pa.: 


ce 
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Above: Sheet Metal Work Above: Machine Shop Practise 
Below: Auto Mechanics Below: Printing 


The School Shops 


TRAINING GROUNDS OF INDUSTRY 


YES, the school shop is now an important unit 
in successfully preparing the boys of to-day for 
their place in the Industrial life of the nation. 


Thru trade instruction in the schools millions of 
boys are receiving their first practical knowledge 
in the use of tools, and the school shops are 
definitely shaping the tool using and buying 
habits of these boys during life. 


Manufacturers, whose products are accepted and 


used in the school shops n ot only secure a satis- 
factory immediate sale, but insure their future 


business. 


Let us tell you more about ‘‘the 
tools of school as the tools of life.’’ 


INDUSTRIAL~ARTS 
MAGAZINE 


Member A. B. C. and A. B.P. 


The Bruce Publishing Company — 


Established 1891 


Home Office: 2487 Montgomery Bldg. .. . . Milwaukee, Wis. 
Eastern Office: 30 Church Street . . . . . . New York,N. Y. 



























e 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


“The Voice of the South,” 
WSB, radio broadcasting 
station of The Atlanta Jour- 
nal, dedicated its new West- 
ern Electric transmitter July 


13th. 


This is the third completely 
new broadcasting station put 
into use by The Journal— 
each the best available at 
the time of its installation. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 


Advertising 
Salesmen Wanted 


Preferably live trade-paper or advertis- 
ing representatives now traveling cities 
of 30,000 population and up, out of the 
following larger cities as a base: 











Atlanta _ Angeles 
¢ 
Birmingham Memphis 
Boston Milwaukee 
Buffalo New Orleans 
Chicago Omaha 
on Oklah City 
Denver Pittsburgh 
Des Moines Richmond 
Detroit St. Louig 
Jacksonville San Francisco 
Kansas City Seattle 


This is a merchandising service confined 
to one bank and one Realtor in each city. 
The service in the past has been suc- 
cessfully sold by mail and is still heavily 
supported by continuous direct mail ef- 
fort as well as other publicity. 


Men with forceful personality, accus- 
tomed to presenting plans to executives, 
can by undertaking the sale of this ser- 
vice, even as a side line, materially in- 
crease their yearly income. 


State age, selling experience, education 
and give references. 

JOHN BUNKER, Inc. 
203 Schmidt Co. Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 
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The Importance of a 


“Convention Education” 
Tue Mempuis CONVENTION AND 
Tourists BUREAU 
Mempuis, TENN. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

You are engaged in a very important 
undertaking in attempting to educate 
the business man concerning what goes 
on behind the scenes in the preparation 
for a convention. Outside of a few 
convention secretaries and the managers 
of convention bureaus there are very 
few business men who comprehend this 
subject at all. This is for the reason 
that it never had their attention. 

When a convention selects its next 
convention city and a local committee 
is organized, everything is chaos. Or- 
der is always produced from this con- 
fusion but the cost is tremendous. At 
the present time I would say that $3 
out of $5 spent in convention entertain- 
ment is tossed to the birds, because of 
lack of experience on the one hand and 
the unwillingness of successful business 
men to be led even in a field with 
which they are entirely unfamiliar. 

To illustrate what I mean: 

A dance for one thousand persons 
can be staged for a maximum of $750 
and this produces an exceptionally fine 
dance. Every visitor to the convention 
is satisfied with this form of entertain- 
ment for one night. A _ dinner-dance 
would cost from $3,500 to $5,000 for 
1,000 persons. The folks attending 
would be no better satisfied than with 
the $750 reception and dance. 

People as a general rule are interested 
in seeing the places and things of in- 
terest in the convention city and its 
surroundings. Automobile rides are 
inexpensive. An afternoon devoted to 
an automobile ride with a buffet lunch 
at its conclusion, or at some point on 
the way, can easily be staged for $500, 
provided the automobiles are donated, 
which is usually the case. A barbecue 
for the same number would cost about 
$2.500 

In planning an advertising campaign 
the bulk of the money is spent in those 
sections from which the greatest returns 
are anticipated. Usually local conven- 
tion committees broadcast thousands of 
dollars worth of printed matter, sending 
their best material most frequently to 
sections of the country which are forty- 
eight hours away from the convention 
city and from which the attendance 
must necessarily be exceptionally light. 

These are a few illustrations of hun- 
dreds of points in convention procedure 
with which business men are unfamiliar. 
Moreover, when a business man com- 
mits himself to a given proposition 
before the other members of his com- 
mittee he is too bullheaded to yield a 
point which is not particularly impor- 
tant after all. 

THe Mempuis CONVENTION AND 

Tourists Bureau, 
R. E. Locspon, 
Secretary and Manager. 


The Strom Ball Bearing Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago, has appointed 
Frank R. Schubert general manager. He 
had been works manager. 














